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OUR MAGAZINE. 


Tue character and degign of the periodical 
which is here offered to the public under the 
title of Tue Curistian Parton Macazine, 
will be readily discovered by a glance at the 
style and sentiments which pervade the con- 
tents of this, its first, number. The field which 
it proposes to occupy has long been left idle ; 
a field, too, of such importance, that it is diffi- 
cult to account for its neglect, otherwise than 
as a casual oversight. 

A survey of our periodical literature will as- 
sist in defining our position. At the head stand 
the invaluable Reviews, erudite, discursive, al- 
| ways profound, and often abstruse in their dis- 

_ quisitions, and abstract rather than practical in 
their choice of subjects. Indispensable as their 
' presence is, and incalculable as are their bless- 
ings, it is no disparagement of them to say, that 
the circle of their influence is narrow, and that 
beyond that circle, from the very elevation and 
abstraction of their contents, they are little 
heeded and little felt. At the other extreme lie 
the perishable paragraphs of the hour, too much 
busied with fact to discuss principle, and too 
little careful of moral tendency to sift materials. 
Intermediately there have arisen.ephemeral pe- 
riodicals, countless in number and omnifarious 
in design, the interests of most of which lead 
them to wait upon the varying passions of their 


patrons, rather than assume the attitude of di- 
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rectors of public sentiment: and as purveyors in 
this equivocal position, their natural tendency 
is to augment the dainty flavor of their intel- 
lectual viands, without concern for the ulti- 
mate operation of them upon the moral system 
with which they are made to incorporate. Fic- 
tion, preserving decency enough to avoid ex- 
communication; specious ethics, with wit 
enough to conceal their deformities; exciting 
topics, of a doubtful morality, are admissible 
into these fashionable magazines ;—such ele- 
ments form part and parcel of their design ; and 
having been once admite], the future cry is, 
“ Give, give.” 

To supply, then, a periodical, which shall 
preserve many of the excellences of the former 
class, without its learned diffuseness and specu- 
lation; which may seek the lighter graces of 
style, and the charms of fancy, hitherto appro- 
priated by the latter, despoiled of their meretri- 
cious ornaments ; which shall speak decidedly 
upon matters touching our holy faith ; and which, 
in fine, shall form a suitable companion for the 
domestic circle, gnd an instructor as well as 
amusing associate for a leisure hour, is our pre- 
sent design. We enter upon an unrestricted 
field, and shall aim to keep it open in its great- 
est latitude before us. The range of subjects, 
and our style of handling them, will be best 


? learned from our pages: with the pledged 
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codperation of several well known and able ; endeavor to resist it with all the weapons in our 
¢ 


writers, we shall endeavor to throw the charms 
of diversity of manner around the unity of design. 
To create a healthful appetite for healthful ali- 
ment, to infuse a religious influence into our cur- 
rent literature, to cleanse wit from the leprosy of 
scepticism, to chasten fancy with the elements 
of devotion, to please without becoming seduc- 
tive, to amuse without trifling, to educate, to 
encourage, and to defend the higher and holier 
powers of our nature—these are the offices we 
have assumed and which we design to dis- 
charge. We present ourselves in an ele- 
gant form and a handsome exterior, and shall 
study to be found wanting in none of the graces 
of the typographical art. 

The course of events seems to have designat- 
ed these as the means, and this as the hour to 
put them in operation, for countermining an in- 
sidious enemy, who is burrowing up through 
literature into morals. Wherever he has ap- 
peared, or may appear in sight, we shall become 
aggressive in our movements. While, how- 
ever, we may be busy in controverting subtlety 
of every hue, we shall guard against rambling 
after mere speculative antagonists. The moral 
system of Providence seems to follow the para- 
dox of getting while it gives; of eliciting truth 
while it eliminates error: for it strikes at an 
assailable point with the brand of light and love. 
Our duty, therefore, as well as our aim, will be 
to study the action of this law and to imitate 
it; for its observance will never form a check 
upon our conduct, until such conduct would in 
its turn form @ check upon the pleasure and pro- 
fit of our readers. 

The overwhelming flood of impure and cor- 

rupting literature, which has come in upon us, 
is an antagonistic force to our progress : we'shall 








power. We have motives enough for action ; 
we have materials enough to act upon; we 
have hopes enough to be ardent and diligent in 
the execution of our plan. The cordial codpe- 
ration of the Christian circles, with which we 
propose to hold converse, can alone insure our 
success, They have a corfimon cause with us 
in staying the tide of unsound morals, which is 
pouring in through the press. Ourselves, our 
families, and our children form a reading nation, 
and the only question is, What shall we read ? 
Shall the food nourish or poison? Shall it 
strengthen or enervate? Shall it make us ro- 
bust men, or premature anilities, without prin- 
ciple enough to encounter the struggles of life, 
much less those of death? These are questions 
for the parent to decide in view of the morals 
he would bequeath to his offspring ; and for the 
Christian in view of his profession, his hopes, 
and the sacramental pl@dge of his sacred honor. 

Assuming, then, what is no mere presump- 
tion, that a Christian community is imperatively 
demanding a medium, through which it may 
enjoy the choice creations of fancy and the 
nervous energizings of thought without coloring 
those pure fountains that well up fast by 
the oracle of God, we put forth this attempt. 
Upon the heartiness of that demand depends 
to a great extent the measure of our success. 
On our part the purposes have been freely stat- 
ed: we have promised enough, and here give 
an earnest of our resolution to redeem. Having 
entered upon the work at the earnest solicitations 
of pastors and others sympathizing in the ob- 
jects we have enumerated, we set out with the 
buoyancy of hope: our merits we leave to the 


judgment of those whom we have undertaken 
to serve. 
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JACOB BLESSING THE SONS OF JOSEPH. 


| Tue wintry day of age would be indeed bleak 
and cheerless, if ne nope from the future shed 
its rays on the darkening scene. But the good 
man, his duties on earth just ending, looking 
back on a life in which at every step he sees 
lhe guiding hand of a wise Providence, and look- 
ng forward to the future on earth for his child- 
a, and to the brighter realities on which he 
imself is now ready to enter, may well feel a 
y inspiration breathing in his soul. 

The life of Jacob had been an eventful one ; 
d now, full of years, chastened at times by 
fiction, but largely experienced in blessings, 
e is ready to be gathered to his fathers. Jo- 


Sseph, the cherished son ofthe loved Rebecca, 
long lost to a father’s eye, has to 
this embrace. Late a shepherd boy, exposed in 
he fields of Shechem to beasts of prey, and 
in Dothan to the heartless envyings of his 
brethren, he is now the prime minister of the 
greatest monarch, and the first prince in the 
most splendid court of the world. He has left 
he halls of royalty to receive for himself and 
ons the last blessing of a shepherd father. But 
hat father, of what a nation the sire! In his 
eed what blessings to the human race! 

Age has benumbed the limbs and taken vision 
pm the eye of the old man, but his mind is 
thted up with the visions of the future, and 
ges, with their tide of events, pass before him 
a present reality. Blind to outward things, 
he yet sees down the long vista of time the 
things that shall be. Inthe past he sees the 
good providence of God ever surrounding him, 
though often trials had been in his path and af- 
flictions had pressed him down with crushing 
weight. Well may he say to the beloved son, 





“I had not thought to see thy face,” for during | 








[SEE PLATE.] 


the long period of twenty years or more he had 
counted him among the dead ; but now, having 
nourished his father for seventeen years in the 
land of Egypt, his son comes to present his own 
offspring before their grandfather. 

What must have been the impressions of these 
youths? They were the sons of a prince before 
whom the princes of a proud empire did homage 
—above their father Pharaoh only claimed pre- 
ference. A royal court had been their birth- 
place, and amid its splendors they had spent the 
days of their childhood, and perhaps they gaze 
with wonder on the rude dwelling-place of the 
shepherd patriarch. But when the old man is 
raised up in his bed and calls them to his side, 
there is, perhaps, in their hearts an awe which, 
before Pharaoh on his throne, they had never 
felt. Here is no song or dance—no voice of 
mirth or revelry. It is the chamber of death. 
They feel that there is something more than a 
monarch’s power or dignity. The reverend 
locks, the sightless eyes of one who had seen 
almost a century and a half of life, the solemn 
voice coming as from the unseen world, must 
have fixed their impress deep on the hearts of 
the youths, and indelibly engraved on their 
memory the words of Jacob. His hands are 
laid on their heads as with deepened pathos he 
invokes on them the blessing of the God of his 
fathers. ‘Gop, BEFORE WHOM MY FATHERS, 
ABRAHAM AND Isaac, DID WALK, THE Gop WHO 
FED ME ALL MY LIFE LONG TO THIS DAY, THE 
ANGEL WHO H REDEEMED ME FROM ALL 
EVIL,¢BLESS THE LADs; and let my name be 
named on them, and the name of my fathers, 
Abraham and Isaac ; and let them grow into a 
multitude in the midst of the earth.” 
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RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


BY REV. N. E. JOHNSON. 


Wuen we reflect on the high rank assigned to 
distinguished conversational powers, as © sneans 
of influence, usefulness, and amusement; upon 
the various impressive admonitions given us in 
Holy Scripture as to the right use of the tongue, 
and upon the opportunities afforded by the do- 
mestic circle for the employment of speech in 
its most valuable offices of communicating plea- 
sure and instruction, we know of no topic more 
worthy of an early place in the Christian Par- 
lor Magazine than that of Domestic Religious 
Conversation. 

It will be acknowledged by all who are con- 
versant with the domestic society of this coun- 
try, that there is room for great improvement, 
and that the real use of conversation is by no 
means sufficiently appreciated. Free and fa- 
miliar conversation has some peculiar advantages 


lecture and epistolary correspondence. It is espe- 
cially capable of bringing the results of these 
into the service of mutual improvement for any 
given circle, having an animation and often un- 
wonted brilliancy from the play of different 
minds upon the same subject, and affording to 
the best instructed the advantage of knowing 
the state of mind in those who are yet in the 
early stages of intellectual progress. 

Hence, in all enlightened nations, men of gift- 
ed minds have sought for conversational circles, 
where they might gain a fresh impulse, by hav- 
ing their own acquisitions called into immediate 
use, or their susceptibilities quickened by the 
pungent and brilliant exertions of others. In 
Athens the most renowned philosophers delight- 
ed in these social meetings, female genius 
was invifed to share in the enjoymente The 
conversational circles of Paris became renowned 
over all Europe for their deep and thrilling inte- 
rest, and there also the influence of woman was 
powerful, although often most sadly perverted. 
All who are familiar with the literature of Eng- 
land, are aware how much her distinguished 
scholars, as Johnson, Sheridaneahd others, de- 
lighted in those literary clubs where they met 
to give and receive a kind of excitement as 
relaxation from severer studies. 

This conversational power each head of a 
Christian family should labor to develope and 
exercise, for the benefit of the little community 
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where he is appointed to preside. The more 
these faculties are thus cultivated, the stronger 
will our domestic attachments become, and 
therefore, as such domestic institutions multiply, 
the more solid and pure will be the happiness 
of our country. It should, therefore, be the 
determination of every American citizen, to 
make his home the centre of his enjoyments, 
and to fill the minds of his family with the 
spirit of mutual improvement. 

It is not our object in this article to enter upon 
a discussion of the means by which domestic 
conversation in general may be improved so as 
to become a rich source of enjoyment (although 
that were a theme worthy of a volume): but we 
desire to speak a few words to those Christian 
parents who are solicitous for the highest good 
of their children on the duty and the privilege 
of religious conversation in the domestic circle. 

We do not include in our design the regular 
communication of religious instruction in do- 
mestic worship, or at stated seasons of cate- 
chetical instruction—duties which are of vast 
importance—nor that personal spiritual inquiry 
and admonition which every faithful parent 
must prosecute with the individuals of his 
household ‘from time to time; but we refer 
simply to the ordinary familiar conversation of 
the family when we sit around the table, and 
especially when we are confined to the sitting 
room by a rainy day ; or gather round the fire 
on a Winter’s evening ; or recline on the piazza 
at summer twilight; or under the shade-tree 
at summer noon. We wish to excite a sense 
of the great capacities which will be found in 
religious conversation for moral and intellectual 
iinprovement. 

Religious conversation is not confined, as 
many seem to imagine, to a few gloomy reflec- 
tions on the brevity of life, and a few simple 
maxims, however fundamental and important. 
It takes in a wide range of facts, and of 
thought, in which there is room for all the in- 
tellectual powers to expatiate. 

The subject of Natural Religion alone is al- 
most inexhaustible. The human mind early 
comprehends the relation of cause and effect, 
discerns the evidence of existing design, and ar- 
gues perfection in the Maker from the variety, 
extent, and magnitude of the things which are 
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made. Beginning, then, with this original 
faculty, and first supplying it with a few most 
obvious facts by which the being and attributes 
of God are evinced, the parent may have at his 
command for gradual confirmation and moral im- 
pression, Whatever his knowledge of the hu- 
man system, so full of wonders,-—or of the ani- 
mal system in general, fraught with similar 
wonders innumerable,—or of the vegetable 
world in all its variety of loveliness, verdure, 
utility and beauty,—or of the mineral kingdom 
with its vastness and roughness, as well as its 
elegance, polish and brilliancy,—or of the as- 
tronomical system with all its array of numbers 
and magnitudes, of distances and revolutions, 
overwhelming and inconceivably glorious, may 
be able to supply. From year to year as know- 
ledge ifftreases,—as new facts in Botany, Mine- 
ralogy, Geography, Geology or Astronomy, are 
disclosed, he may make them subjects of re- 
peated conversation, and deduce from them the 
proof of infinite wisdom and power. Then 


¢. there is the great law of right engraven on every 


man’s conscience ;—and there is conscience, 
itself a theme well worthy of study; and there 
is that expectation of a world of retribution, 
which dwells even in the savage breast; and 
there are all those convictions of sinfulness 
which every man has by nature, and out of all 
of these the necessity of a Divine Revelation. 
But when we come to the Holy Scriptures 
themselves, how the range of great topics en- 
larges. First, arise to view the Facts or Reve- 
LATION; the creation of the world; the atone- 


.ment, and the day of final judgment; the apos- 


tasy; the flood, and the resettlement of the 
earth ; the destruction of the cities of the plain ; 
the calling of Abraham ; the history of Egypt, 
Nineveh, Babylon and Tyre. The history of 
the Jews, the wonderful people of the wonder- 
ful covenant; the story of their kings and pro- 
phets; the biography of their patriarchs and 
saints; the advent of the promised Messiah ; 
his life, death, and resurrection ; the first won- 
ders of the new dispensation ; the labors, suf- 
ferings and miracles of the apostles ; the rejec- 
tion of Christ by the Jews, and of the Jews by 
the avenging Providence of God ;—all these, 
with an innumerable variety of interesting facts 
intervening and filling up the outline, constitute 
a rich and beautiful field of animated conversa- 
tion. 

Next, come arrayed before us the DocrrinEs 
of Revetation. Man's dark apostasy and deep 
depravity ; the holy law of God, with its per- 
fect precept and righteous penalty; the media- 
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tion of the Son of God, with its power of salva- 
tion ; the efficacious grace of God’s most blessed 
Spirit, and all the truths which bind all these 
together, and make one perfect system. These 
are capable of affording the purest pleasure, and 
of exciting the deepest interest when made the 
themes of free domestic discussion. Such 
family circles we have seen, where, not excited 
by any small sectarianism, but fired with won- 
der and delight in view of these great funda- 
mental truths, the strongest emotions were 
awakened, and the human mind trained to great 
moral and intellectual vigor. 

But who can describe the variety and impor- 
tance of these topics of conversation, growing 
out of the PRACTICAL DUTIES ENJOINED IN THE 
Bree? 

To enumerate and classify them ; to investi- 
gate their nature; to show the necessity, the 
propriety, and the importance of them ; to make 
them stand out clearly before the understanding, 
and thus to bring them home to the conscience 
and the heart; to teach their loveliness by 
daily practical illustrations ; to avail ourselves 
of biographical notices where they have been 
exhibited ; to illustrate the baseness and ingrati- 
tude of all wrong doings ; to unfold the motives 
by which they are enforced from the doctrines 
of the cross; to inculcate the love of holiness 
because its nature is love, and exhibit the con- 
sequences of obedience and disobedience in this 
world, and the world to come ;—to accomplish 
all this, will require continual effort for succes- 
sive years, and demand our attention when we 
go out and when we come in; when we rise 
up, and when we sit down; by the fireside, and 
at the table ; in the shop, or in the field, and by 
the way. By making these practical duties the 
themes of daily conversation, we shall keep 
them immediately before the mind as principles 
of action, and succeed in bringing them into ex- 
istence in our own domestic circle. 

Besides the topics already mentioned, a great 
variety will be found in that periodical intelli- 
gence of the progress of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom which is supplied by the religious press. 
Indeed, we may include the whole progress of 
the race as developed in authentic history, its 
progress as disclosed in the Bible, and its pre- 
sent condition as it is described in the intelli- 
gence of the day. There cannot be a better 
sign of a liberal and well cultivated mind, than 
this ability to converse on the aflairs of man- 
kind with accuracy and ease, in respect to the 
relation which the present sustaims to the past 
and the future. 
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But for this purpose our families must be 
supplied with means of information. We need 
a few histories of established character; we 

d some well-digested Chronological system ; 
we need a number of maps both ancient and 
modern, in order to fill our minds with a true 
idea of the world we live in ; and we need some 
journals of intelligence, which shall give usa 
correct view of events as they are continually 
occurring. These helps should be mutually 
used in a family, and be made the subject of 
conversation, and thus we shall find them sug- 
gesting continually important thoughts, giving a 
new interest to life, and sometimes leading us to 
the wonders of natural religion, sometimes to 
the greater wonders of revealed. 

In view of the topics which we have describ- 


ed as belonging to the sphere of religious con- ; 


versation, we think every one must be struck 
with their number, importance and variety. 
There is no necessity that conversation should 
become uninteresting because we have nothing 
to say ; on the other hand, we must not be de- 
terred because there is so much. Sufficient is it 
for the day if by introducing some of these 
topics, you have engaged a whole circle in ary 
mated conversation, enlarged the sphere of 
thought, broken upa dull monotony, and awak- 
ened humane and devout affections. 

If to-morrow comes, it will bring you another 
topic, and awaken its appropriate interest. The 
disposition and habit recommended in these re- 
marks, would lead any member of a family to 
encourage the spirit of inquiry. How often is 
it the case, that if one asks a question in a 
family circle, he is met with an unpleasant re- 
pulse by some short answer, or by some peevish 
expression? All this is wrong. On the other 
hand, such inquiries should be met with atten- 
tion and kindness. If they show ignorance, it 
should be enlightened ; if they show knowledge, 
it should be encouraged ; if they, lead on to other 
inquiries, and to still more important. topics, 
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they should be followed. Al! our readers will 
allow that this is the way to make our domes- 
tic circles intelligent and happy. 

It is no objection to these views, that in order 
to carry them out perfectly, some care, disci- 
pline and preparation will be required. For 
what object can these qualities be more legiti- 
mately exercised, than for the comfort and im- 
provement of a man’s own home? There are 
his earliest and his primary obligations. Home 
is his first sphere of action. There he is born— 
there he dies—there his memory is cherished 
when he is dead, and there are his dearest and 
sweetest enjoyments when living. Shall we 
prefer to shine in the gay party, and neglect our 
own circles at our own fireside? Shall we seek 
our enjoyment at a convivial club, while the 
enjoyments of love—the heart's strongest love, 
are disregarded? Shall we awaken our ener- 
gies, and put on our best appearance, to amuse 
or interest a stranger, and shall we make no ef- 
fort to give instruction, amusement and life to 
those whose interests in all important respects 
are most intimately connected with our own? 
When, moreover, we consider the importance 
of the themes themselves—important as prepar- 
ing our children for usefulness in this life, and 
for happiness hereafter—when we remember 
that they respect the most grand, beautiful, and 
earnest realities in the universe, shall we suifer 
the gathering at the table, the fireside, and the 
family altar to be a merely dull and lifeless 
routine, or shall we endeavor to hail it as a means 
of training us for still more ennobling society 


hereafter? He that will begin, and then con- ° 


tinue—only continue this system of home con- 
versation, will find that both he and his. family 
will 


“ Grow wiser and better as life wears away ;” 


while for that life which will never wear away, 
they will confirm their fitness, and increase 
their qualifications. 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


. 


Tuere is nothing ip this world which is so 
venerable, as the character of parents; nothing 
so intimate and endearing, as the relation of 
husband and wife; nothihg so tender as that of 
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children ; nothing so lovely as those of brothers 
and sisters. The little circle is made one by 
a single interest, and by a singular union of 
affections. Pres. Dwicur. 
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A HarsH, a horrid name; but if he does not 
deserve it, the reader may find a milder and ap- 
ply it. 

A few days ago I took my seat in the cars 
on the rail-road. A gentleman of great wealth 
and widely known through the state, came in, 
and met a friend whom he evidently had not 
seen for some weeks. His friend congratulated 
him on having returned from a journey, and, in 
answer to an inquiry, the gentleman proceeded . 
to state the object of his trip to the South, and 
the success with which he had met. I will 
tive his remarks, very much in his own lan- 
guage ; and I have no scruples of propriety on 
fhe subject, as the remarks were made before 
the cars started, when there was entire stillness, 
and in such a tone of voice that they were 
heard, as they were designed to be, by all in 
the vicinity of the speaker. It is only just that 
I should add, that an occasional oath, with 
which his conversation was garnished, is omit- 
ted. He said :— 

“«T was determined not to stop till I found a 
school where there was no religion. 1 wanted 
to send my son to a school where the Clergy 
were not allowed to come near the pupils, and 
where they could be taught what they go to 
school to learn, without being plagued for ever 
with a set of lazy priests hanging around and 
interfering with everybody’s business but their 
own. I had hard work to find such a place, but 

did at last, away in the heart of Virginia. 
| There I found a school, and there is not a 

church within seventeen miles of it, and they 

never have a minister near the premises. That 

is the place for me, and I left my son there ; and 

when he is fitted for college, I mean to send him 
$ to the University of Virginia, and there’s no re- 
ligion there.” 

This is the substance of the remarks made by 
the gentleman. He repeated many of these 
views again and again, and expressed, in the 
most unqualified manner, his utter and bitter 
contempt of religion, and especially of religious 
ministers. 

He was the first man from whom I ever 
heard the wish, that his children might grow up 
without religious principle. I have seen wick- 
% ed men, and heard them profanely and vilely 
denounce the Bible and its blessed doctrines ; but 
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A MONSTER FATHER. 





BY A TRAVELER. 


never did I hear of a father who had travelled 
four or five hundred miles to shut up his own 
son where the influence of that Bible could not 
find its way to that child’s heart. And as I 
looked at him, there was certainly in his ap- 
pearance, after these gross and shocking avow- 
als, nore of the monster than the father or man. 
I hardly knew whether to despise or pity him: 
if it were ignorance, he was to be pitied; but I 
knew it was not, and therefore it was necessary 
to suppress the strong emotions of loathing 
which his remarks awakened. 

The temptation was strong to hand him Daniel 
Webster's speech (I had it in my hand) on the 
Girard will case, in which the great statesman 
and orator so nobly and eloquently vindicated 
the American clergy against the dead man’s con- 
structive calumny. And what a contrast was 
here, between the masterly argument of the first 
intellect in the country, defending the Christian 
religion as indispensable to the formation of a 
complete American citizen, and the puerile de- 
clamations of this father, who would search the 
land over to find a Girard prison, in which to 
immure the immortal mind of his own son ! 

And then I thought of the boy—the child of 
such a father—sent away for such a purpose, 
and to such a school. The father thinks his 
son is safe from the reach and power of reli- 
gious truth! Is he? Perhaps, indeed, no Sab- 
bath shines on that secluded school, and no 
gospel sheds its hallowed influence on the 
youthful heart. But who can shut the young 
heart up where God cannot reach and melt it? 
Who will hinder the soul from finding God in 
every leaf that stirs, and every star that rolls? 
The boy has heard of him who made him, and 
of one who died to redeem him ; and away from 
home and friends, perhaps away from a mother 
who prays for him, he will hear the voice of 
God in the melody of nature’s voices, as above 
and around him all speak their Great Creator’s 
praise. He will hear the voice of God when 
conscience whispers to his soul, and tells him 
of sin and a hereafter. Perhaps the Holy Spi- 
rit will visit him there, and in the very place 
where, of all others, his wicked father thought 
it most unlikely that religion would find him, 
even there he may be brought, by grace Divine, 
to the Saviour. While the father was speak- 
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ing, the thought occurred to me, that that son 
might yet be a monument of sovereign mercy— 
a brilliant illustration that nothing is impossible 
with God. : 

I mean to watch that lad. The father has 
exposed him, more dangerously than Moses’ 





} mother did, and I will wait and see what the 


Lord will do for him. Let us pray for him ; 
let us pray much, and pethaps, after many days, 
he may be brought out in safety, and become a 
distinguished servant of God. 





A SCENE AT SEA. 


oe 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue summer-moon shone bright upon the deck, 
And steadily the vessel o’er the deep 
Pursued her way. 


I heard a voice that said. 
Death was among us. To the hardy throng 
Of Erin’s sons, who in our little realm 
Maintain‘d a separate commonwealth, we turn’d, 
For there the stern Destroyer wrought his will. 
—Stretch’d on his cradle-crib, a boy we found 
Of some two summers, nobly form’d and fair, 
Who slept, to wake no more. 


The mother lay 
Upon her face beside him, and replied 
Nought, to our soothing words. But at the hush 
Of solémn midnight, when the watch was set, 
Then burst her cry, with startling shrillness forth, 
To her dead child. 


“Oh! wherefore did ye die, 
My beautiful? Had ye not food enough ? 
Sweet bread, and purest milk, and tenderest care? 
Did ye not long your father’s home to see, 
That emerald isle, the jewel of the world? 
And now, when every moment brings us near 
To proud Dungannon’s cliffs, and green Kinsale, 
Whiy are ye there, so pale, with close-shut eyes ? 
The poor old grandmother, upon her crutch, 
Will from the shieling haste to welcome ye— 
And I—what shall I say? With empty arms 
I'll stand before her, weeping. Oh! my boy! 
Why did ye die and leave me ”” 


Thus she mourn’d, 
While but the mocking billows answer'd her. 
Yet on the morrow, when the morn was high, 
Up from the steerage came a slow-pac’d train, 
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And on a plank that thro’ the port-hole pass’d 
Laid the dead child. Then, with a sudden plunge 
He went, uncoffin’d, to his wat’ry grave, 
Without one hallow’d breath of prayer, or hymn, 
To bless the obsequies. 


As day roll’d on, 
I saw the mother, with red, swollen eyes, 
Intent, as usual, on her humble tasks, 
Seething the pottage for her husband’s meal, 
Or with her cronies chatting. And I felt 
That Hand was merciful, which still’d so soon 


¢ The storm of wild emotion, and drew back 


The bitter waters from the human heart, 
Lest it should drop its burdens ere the time, 
And sink, in sad despair. 


But yet, how sad 

Is death upon the sea! One, at your side, 
Faints in his narrow cabin, and is gone. 
To-day, you greet the fellow-voyager 
With kindly words :—to-morrow stretch your 

hand, 
And touch his vacant pillow. He hath found 
A couch on ocean’s floor. 


Death smiles on land 
In broader space. We turn us from his wreck, 
To field, or forest, or embroider’d vale, 
*Scaping his shafts awhile, and finding still 
A footing firm. But in the tossing ship 
He presseth to your side. You feel the wind 
Chill on your bosom, from his sable wings. 
He seems to do his work without a veil, 
Well-pleas’d that but a single inch of plank 
Divides the living, and the laughing ones, 
From his throng’d empire in the unfathom’d deep. 
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BY E. W. CHESTER. 


The Wrongs of Woman, by Cuartotte Exiza- } 
BeTH. Third edition. M. W. Dopp, New 
York. 2 vols. 16mo., pp. 141 and 144. 
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Or productive soil, physical power, and me- 
chanical skill, there is enough on this earth to 
feed and clothe, and furnish with all the need- 
ful comforts of life, a population double its 
present number. For sixty years invention has 
been prolific in rendering the elements the slave 
of man. Air, earth, fire and water, have been 
made to do his bidding. In the teeth of wind 
and tide the steamer ploughs the ocean. From 
the raw material the finished fabric is brought 










forth with scarcely more of human labor and 
care than was formerly demanded in the super- 
intendence of the actual operatives. And every 
year adds to the effectiveness of machinery, and 
lessens the demand for human labor. Skill, in 


power. Wherever the eye turns—whatever 
article of necessity or luxury it seeks, there is a 
superabundance—of money, of the fruits of the 
earth, of the products of the factory and of the 
workshop: of everything needful for susten- 
ance, clothing, and the gratification of taste, the 
markets of the world are over-stocked. Why, 
then, do poverty and hunger and nakedness exist 
in the world ? 

In a scarcity of the necessaries of life, we 
naturally expect that more than a needful por- 
tion will fall to the share of the rich, and con- 
sequently the poor must be reduced to distress- 
ing want. But in the present situation of the 
world the poor may be fully fed, and comforta- 
bly clothed and lodged, and yet enough be left 
to meet all the demands of the luxurious. But 
if hunger and nakedness still exist among those 
of whom incessant toil is exacted, what to them 
is all this large abundance? What are they 
- benefited by the increased productions of the 
earth, and by all the improvements in labor- 
saving machinery? The steam engine—the 
spinning jenny—the power-loom, saving the 
labor of thousands and millions of hands, light- 
en not their toil, and afford no melioration of 
their condition 

Yet from the best evidence it does not seem 
that the laboring classes have been entirely de- 
prived of all benefit from the invention and in- 
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the culture of the soil, is doubling its productive ; 








troduction of labor-saving machinery. We have 
that great work-shop, England, now in our eye. 
In many of the establishments wages have risen 
within the last half century, and the cost of 
living, particularly in relation to clothing, has 
diminished. The wages of the operatives is 
such, as to afford not only the comforts of life, 
but means of accumulati Where the pro- 
prietors have interested themselves in the moral 
improvement and social condition of their work- 
men, thé most salutary results have been pro- 
duced. Experience has proved to them that 
benevolence thus exercised, so far from being 
expensive, has been gainful. The measures 
adopted to secure comfortable and healthy habi- 
tations, cleanliness of person, and neatness in 
the dwellings—to guard against the temptations 
of the public houses, by ceasing to pay their 
workmen at such houses—the enforcing a strict 
adherance to temperance, taking pains to secure 
to the families of workmen the benefit of their 
earnings—the encouragement of Sunday and 
day schools for children, and of a regular at- 
tendance on church ;—all these have been tried, 
and have produced a rich return in a total 
change of character in whole villages. With- 
out a dollar of actual loss, the capitalist has 
secured to his mills more regular, healthy, at- 
tentive andefficient operatives. Experiments of 
this kind have been attended with remarkable 
success, and have brought to liberal ‘and right- 
minded proprietors a double reward—the grati- 
fication ever attending the consciousness of 
having benefited others, and an increased profit 
from their busjness. 

But in many branches of manufactures, every- 
thing which could elevate or humanize the em- 
ployed, has been utterly disregarded. Avarice 
has been too blind to the comforts of others to 
see its own true interests. Men seem to harden 
themselves against their fellows, as if they 
would coin their own hearts, and put them into 
their cofiers. They spare no pains to perfect 
and keep in order their machinery, but have no 
care for those who keep it in motion, except to 
pay them the smallest wages for their actual 
earnings. 

So far as men are concerned, the prevailing 
fault in English manufactdties seems not gener- 
ally to be inadequate wages, but an utter want 
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of that attention and influence which they could 
so advantageously exert for the welfare of their 
operatives. But with women and children an- 
other evil is added to this—the extremely stint- 
ed allowance for their labor. It is the condition 
of these which our authoress portrays in vivid 
colors, and with heart-sickening effect. 

That the laborious occupations by which 
subsistence is procured properly devolve on men, 
is indicated, not only by the physical structure 
of the sexes, but by the sentence pronounced on 
our first parents. Against each of the three 
offending parties was a peculiar punishment de- 
nounced. “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 


eat bread, till thou return unto the ground,” } 
was the decree against the man, while the wo- ; 


man was subjected to a different punishment. 
Yet it would seem, from the account given by 
our authoress, that in some of the manufactur- 
ing establishments, requiring labor to which 
men are better fitted—empioyments of a nature 
and under circumstances utterly unfit for females, 
yet women are alone employed as operatives, 
while their husbands, without any appropriate 
or productive, business, are left to take care of 

e household, and to all that idleness and 
viciousness of life to which the want of steady 
and suitable labor subjects them. The hard 
earnings of the wife are consumed by the hus- 
band in the public house—the children are 
neglected—cleanliness and order are unknown 
in the dwelling—all those duties which demand 
the constant care of a wife and mother are dis- 
regarded. Who is to blame for the squalidness, 
vicious habits, moral degradation and physical 
distress which this state of things produces ? 
The wife? the husband ? the children ? Who will 
say this? The employer, the capitalist, who 
breaks up the family, and reverses the order of 
nature and Providence? It is not ior him to 
object to evils of which he is the efficient and 
guilty cause. 

The book before us is by an authoress who 
has obtained something of celebrity by her 
writings, mostly adapted to children and youth. 
It consists of separate tales, in which, by the 
introduction of fictitious characters, it is her aim 
to give us vivid descriptions of the evils to which 
women and children are subjected in certain em- 
ployments in England. We can scarcely resist 
the conviction that some of these are more 
highly colored than facts will warrant, and yet 
she presents us well authenticated reports, made 
by duly constituted committees and others, which, 
though but unadorned narratives of fact, fall 
little short of the pictures she has drawn. 
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The first tale is of two young women, or 
rather girls, going from the country to London 
to learn the millinery trade. They enter the 
city with all the freshness of country health, 
and the buoyancy of youthful spirits. One 
knowing already something of the business is 
apprenticed in a fashionable establishment for 
three years, and a fee of thirty pounds paid by 
the father to the mistress of the establishment, 
in consideration of which and of her ser- 
vices, she is to be taught the whole art and 
mystery of the business. The younger sister, 
with a larger fee, is apprenticed in another place 
for five years. In the second year Ann returns 
to the country far gone with consumption, and 
is soon borne to the grave. Her younger sister, 


$ driven by the conduct of her mistress into the 


haunts of vice, soon ends her unhappy career 
in a prison. And if treatment like that depicted 
by our authoress is the lot of young females in 
these workshops of fashion, these results are 
the natural—the almost unavoidable conse- 
quences. ; 

The apprentices are represented as working, 
during the seasons of fashion-changing, from 
six o'clock in the morning, in a close room, till 
two o’clock the next morning, with no intervals, 
except ten or fifteen minutes for breakfast, fifteen 
minutes for dinner, and ten for tea. At two 
o'clock in the morning the order is issued to 
clear away, which together with supper, occu- 
pies some three quarters of an hour, leaving the 
poor girls not more than three hours for sleep. 
This press continues for weeks. Can sucha 
representation be true to the life? It seems to 
us impossible that the human constitution should 
endure this violence for half a month. Avarice 
cannot but disappoint its own ends in thus over- 
tasking either human or brute beings. The 
power of effective exertion is destroyed by such 
a continued demand. There is a limit beyond 
which physical strength cannot be carried, either 
in active effort or patient endurance. Twelve 
hours of labor wiil accomplish more, with the 
frame fresh and vigorous, than twenty hours, 
with all its active energies prostrated by 


want of rest and such unremitted toil. Wecon- | 


fess that we read this description with incredu- 
lity. Yet strange, unnatural and inhuman as 
this treatment of young females by those of 
their own sex is, we find it corroborated by re- 
ports of a commission issued to inquire into 
these abuses. Our authoress, in quoting from 
these reports, says : 

* It has been shown in evidence that during 
the two ‘seasons’ in town (April to August, 
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and October to Christmas), ‘ it is not uncommon 


to begin at six, and even at five, a. m., and to 
go on till two or three in the morning: some- 
times from four a. m. to twelve at night. Some 
witnesses who were in a position freely to state 
the facts, mention that they have for three 
months successively worked twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four’ . . . ‘It is the common 
practice, on particular occasions, such as 
drawing rooms, wedding or mourning orders, 
for the work to be continued all night. One 


witness worked continually, without going to 


bed, from four o’clock on Thursday morning to 
half past ten on Sunday morning.’ 

“ That, ‘during the season, no fixed time is 
allowed for meals ; the general statement of the 
witnesses is, that about ten minutes are allowed 


| for breakfast, fifteen or twenty minutes for din- 
ner, fifteen minutes or less for tea, and the same 


for supper, if that meal is not deferred, which is 
more usual, till the work is over: even if that 
be eleven or twelve o'clock. Cold mutton, salt 
beef, and hard puddings are frequently the 
only food provided for dinner.’” 

The utter want of all feeling, the engrossing 
regard for gain deadening every sentiment of 
humanity, making woman the scourge of all 


within her power, is depicted in the tale in” 


colors which we would fain believe exist only 
in an overwrought fancy; but if woman can 
impose tasks, and at the same time deprive of 
food and rest, to the extent which the proofs 
adduced indicate, we are prepared to believe her 
capable of any savageness of temper and vio- 
lence of language that can be imputed to her. 
The next tale is of a tenant on a patch of 
land, who, from the desire of a wealthy proprie- 
tor to get rid of all his small tenants, is driven 
with his wife and children to seek employment 
in a manufacturing village. They go to a screw 
manufactory. Here the principle is to employ 
only women, though the work is better suited to 
men, because women can be employed at less 
wages, and, to get bread for their children, will 
bear oppression, and labor with a perseverance 
which the more rebellious spirit of men will not 
endure. Poor Smith tries in vain to find some 
employment, which will enable him to provide 
for his family, and leave his wife to her appro- 
priate duties of taking care of the house and the 
children. He is willing to labor at the same 
wages which his wife would command, but 
no—women and only women can have a place 
as workers in the establishment. Every effort 
to earn a loaf of bread by the husband is abor- 
tive, and want finally compels the wife to place 
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herself amidst the machinery, and what is 
worse, amidst coarseness and ribaldry, to which 
she had, even in her deepest poverty, till now, 
been a stranger. The husband is left to take 
care of the children and of the domestic con- 
cerns. He chafes at the wrong done to him- 
self and to his wife—feels himself degraded by 
her being subjected to a masculine and himself 
to a feminine employment—with the idle hus- 
bands around him he becomes a frequenter of 
the public house—his heart grows callous— 
comfort and the decencies of life are banished 
from his cottage—the children dirty, ragged and 
uncared for, beyond the attention which the 
mother can give them when returning late and 
worn down with the toil of the day, are left to 
gather into their hearts all the vicious principles 
which degraded companionship can generate, 
A few years, and Mrs. Smith goes down to the 
grave, the victim of selfish and heartless avarice. 
This is murder, outright murder, and the guilt 
of the culprit capitalist might well put the 
bloody highwayman to the blush, and yet it is 
committed under the protection of the law ; and 
the wealth thus acquired is a passport to respect- 
able society, instead of dooming the offender to 
merited obloquy. 

Gladly would we believe that no such wrongs 
are committed on woman in our “ father land” 
as are thus depicted in the tale well entitled 
“ Tue Forsaken Home.” But here again, the 
writer, to cut off the hope that incredulity would 
offer, has appended proofs which deepen the 
reader’s sadness of heart, or nerve it witha 
stronger indignation. 

These tales, with the corroborating proofs, 
make up the first volume. The second contains 
the “« Tue Lrrrie Pin Heapers,” and “ Tue 
Lace Runners.” We would willingly give 
“the reader a sketch of these, but our heart has 
sickened while reading, and we have not the 
nerve to make out an analysis. More than 
once have we cast down the book, tortured with 
the details of wrongs to which human beings,— 
women in their feebleness, and children in their 
infancy,—are subjected, to increase the wealth 
of the avaricious and to minister to the pride of 
the fashionable. But close our eyes and steel 
our hearts as we may, the proofs stand in 
dreadful corroboration of the tale of fiction. 

We cannot criticise this work; we know 
nothing about its style. Our only anxiety as 
we read is, to escape the conviction of verities 
so painful. 

There is, however, hope in the circumstance, 
that within a few years past parliament has un- 
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dertaken to deal with the sordid cupidity of em- 
ployers: commissions have been established, 
and have investigated, to some extent, these 
evils, and have made the facts public : there has 
been legislation too, forbidding the employment 
of children under a certain age in manufacturing 
establishments, and restricting the hours of 
labor. To what extent this has gone, and what 
has been the effect, we are not accurately in- 
formed. By the ingenuity of one of our own 
countrymen, the business of pin-making has 
undergone a change, and we presume the em- 
ployment of « the little pin-headers” has ceased. 

But England must go further, and effectuaily 
root out these evils. If, in this great work- 
shop of nations, the eagerness of gain shall 
rush on, regardless alike of physical distress and 
the moral culture of the masses, the period is 
not distant when a terrific volcano will burst 
forth, engulfing in its burning lava the institu- 
tions and wealth of the kingdom. The strength 
of her government,—her army and _police,— 
will be but stubble before a vicious and mad- 
dened populace awakened to fury by a sense of 
wrong and of deprivation amidst abounding 
plenty. It is worse than idle to expect that the 
laboring classes in any country will toil on, 
generation after generation, in creating wealth 
for others, while not allowed the comforts of 
life out of the superabundance about them. 
An end must come to such things. The safety 
of the nation depends on preserving the family 
in its proper state—on the moral culture of those 
who are coming forward to active life—on well 
ordered communities, and on a comfortable sub- 
sistence as ihe reward of reasonable but not 
overtasked industry. 

Before leaving this subject, we must be per- 
mitted to make a remark in relation to our own 
country. It is true that our large manufactur- 
ing establishments. afford to their operatives a 
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liberal reward, and the moral virtues are culti- 
vated with praiseworthy care: but in some of 
our large cities evils and want exist sickening to 
the heart of the philanthropist. It is not sel- 
dom that a mother finds herself cast on the re- 
sources of her own industry to support herself 
and helpless children. An avarice as heartless 
lives unshamed in New York as in any foreign 
land. It is but a day or two since, that one of 
the visitors of the benevolent society for the re- 
lief of the poor, found a woman, evidently well 
raised, struggling to support herself and 
three or four small children. She had pawned, 
to procure bread, every article from her ward- 
robe that decency could part with. She was 
compelled to pay for her room one dollar per 
week. Her only resource was her needle, and 
she was employed in making boys’ shirts for 
some dealer “down town.” By great efforts 
she could make two shirts a day. When car- 
ried to her employer, every seam was critically 
examined, to see that no slight was in any part 
of her work, and the benevolent man seemed 
anxious to discover something with which to 
find fault. And what think you, kind reader, 
was the compensation awarded to this struggling 
mother? Six and one fourth cents per shirt! 
Twelve and a half cents for a hard day’s work 
of a woman finding her own room, fire, lights 
and food! This is but a common instance in 
this city of the niggardly compensation afforded 
to woman for her severe labor. And yet in this 
republican city—this Christian city—some for- 
eign dancer, for exhibiting her limbs and for her 
shameless antics on the stage, is rewarded with 
thousands on thousands. 

Is it strange that multitudes crowd the courts 
of infamy, when virtuous industry is thus 
starved, and wealth and laurels are heaped on 
the panders to a vicious taste ? 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


Tue celebrated Charles James Fox, or Charles 
Fox, as he was familiarly called, was born Jan- 
uary 24th, 1749. He was the second son of 
Henry Fox, who was early in Parliament, and 
one of the best speakers of the day; who, in 
1754, was made secretary of war, and afterward 
paymaster-general of the forces, in which office 
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he accumulated immense wealth, though at the 
expense of the opprobrious appellation of « Pub- 
lic defaulter of uncounted millions ;” finally, he 
was elevated to the peerage, with the title of 
Baron Holland, of Foxley. Charles, who was 
his favorite son, received from the maternal side 
the blood of two royal lines—his mother being 
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Brunswick. The father early saw in this son 
the germ of future greatness, and took unbounded 
pains to foster and bring out his intellectual 
powers ; and especially to fit him for a suecess- 
ful career in parliament, for which he was early 
intended. When Charles was a mere boy, the 
father was in the habit of conversing with him 
as if he were a man, and used to consult with 
him upon public affairs. At table the lad was 
permitted and even encouraged to enter freely 
into the conversation of men, that he might early 
form the habit of thinking with freedom, and 
speaking with readiness and propriety. 

The grand principle upon which Lord Hol- 
land conducted the education of his children, was 
to follow and regulate, but not restrain, nature ; 

"he employed no authority, exacted no obedience, 
Peultivated no sentiments, and appealed to no 

otives of fear. This principle was carried to 
its utmost extreme in his treatment of his favor- 
ite son, some instances of which, and of a most 


} preposterous character, are authentically given. 


One day, as the father was winding a watch, 
his son, who was standing by him, said, «I 
have a great mind to break that watch, papa.” 
“No, Charles, that would be foolish.” «In- 
deed, papa,” said he, “I must do it.” “ Nay,” 
answered the father, “ if you have such a vio- 
lent inclination, I won’t baulk it.” Whereupon 
he delivered the watch into the hands of the 
youngster, who instantly dashed it against the 
floor. 

Another time his father, wnile secretary at 
war, having finished a long despatch which he 


was going to send, Charles, who stood by with | 


his hand on the inkstand, said, “ Papa, I have 
a mind to throw this ink over the paper.” “ Do, 
my dear,” said the father, «if it will give you 
any pleasure.” The young gentleman imme- 
diately threw on the ink, and the secretary went 


to work very submissively to re-write the docu-_ 


ment. 

Another instance is given of still greater in- 
solence. The father, in the midst of the war, 
had made out a number of important expresses, 
and while attentively looking them over before 
sending them away, Charles, then about nine 
years old, came into the study, and taking up 
one of the packets, he perused it with much 
seeming attention for a time, then expressed his 
disapprobation of its contents, and deliberately 
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principle the father adopted so soon brought such 
results. It is rather a wonder that the entire 
character and prospects of the man were not 
totally ruined—that anything amiable or even 
tolerable was left. 

There seems to have been not only no res- 
traint upon the will of the young man, but none 
upon the passions. These he was allowed to 
indulge freely, and the means for their indul- 
gence was readily furnished. When at the age 
of fourteen, he accompanied his father to the 
continent, and stopped for a season at a place 
of fashionable resort, Lord Holland gave his son 


five guineas a night to be spent in games of 
hazard 


It is well known that Mr. Fox grew up a 
scholar, a man of genius, and that he became 
one of the most distinguished orators that ever 
appeared in the British parliament. Yet he was 
a man of pleasure, exhibiting great vices of cha- 
racter, and monstrous irregularities of conduct. 
His father is said to have paid £100,000 to feed 
the extravagances and discharge the debts of his 
minority. The passion for gambling thus early 
formed, became uncontrollable, and in the indul- 
gence of it, he soon squandered al] the property 
he inherited, which was indeed a vast fortune. 
How melancholy, that such splendid powers 
should be found in connection with such gro- 
velling vices! Yet this is the legitimate result 
of that wretched principle, free, unchecked in- 
dulgence. ‘His sons made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not;” and hence they 
became still viler. Such was Eli’s error, and 
such has been the error of multitudes since. 

There must be authority and restraint in the 
education of children. Nature is wrong, and it 
will not do to foster and follow it. The heart 
is depraved, the will perverse; to fall in with 
them is to encourage the child in his way to 
death. It is necessary at times to adopt decisive 
and rigid measures. The mere declaration of 
preference, “I would rather you would not do 
so, my children,” is often idle, and will de des- 
pised. What can it avail against the whirlwind 
of passion and the stubbornness of self-will ? 
A mere straw to stop the tumbling of an ava- 
lanche. It is kind to adopt a decisive course. 
A high authority declares—«He that spareth 
the rod Aateth his son, but he that /oveth him, 


wisdom which is from above been allowed to 
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thrust it into the fire. Unruffled at this incident 
and forbearing any reprimand, his father quietly 
set himself to the labor of making out another 
copy. It is no wonder that the preposterous 
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come in and direct the education of Charles Fox, 
the result doubtless would have been a totally 
opposite character. The father thought that 


chasteneth him betimes.” Had a portion of the 
this discipline which the Bible enjoins was too 
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austere—even wrong in principle. Hence he 
would allow him neither to be contradicted nor 
punished. ‘Let nothing be done to break his 
spirit ; the world will effect that business soon 
enough.” That spirit was not broken ; that 
heart was not contrite ; that will was not sub- 
dued. Perhaps it would have bowed to the 
Divine authority had it been accustomed to the 
domestic authority. 

It is obvious that nothing can take the place 
of true religion in the heart of the parent. 
Everything else is uncertain—unsafe. Mere 
worldly wisdom, in iis highest and best state, 
often fails; it may lead to the most fatal mis- 
takes. Nothing but religion in the parent 
can bring down that wisdom which is from 
above, and which is profitable to direct ; nothing 
but this will ensure a steady and tender faith- 
fulness ; nothing but this will keep before the 
mind the great and true end of the training. 
The mere worldly parent has a low end—he 
educates for this life only ; the religious parent 
educates for the future and eternal state, and by 
so doing, secures the well-being of both worlds, 
upon the principle that “ godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come,” 
whilst the mere worldly parent often loses the 
interests of both worlds from the lowness and 
sordidnéss of his aim. Had Fox been trained 
for heaven, he probably would have been a 
Wilberforce on earth. 

How important, then, is right training, even 
with reference to the present world, to the in- 
fluence to be exerted, the good to be done here ! 
What manner of child this will be, the parent 
may not certainly know. But the parent does 
know the child will do good or evil—will be in 
his sphere a fountain of life or death. There 
may be a tongue there which will speak with 
the eloquence of a Fox or a Pitt—a mind be- 
neath, which will be felt all over the globe, and 
to the last day of time. If the child shall be 
very much what the parent under God makes 
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it, who can estimate the parent’s responsibility ? 
or who estimate the parent’s reward, if he sends 
forth from his hearth faithful laborers into the 
vineyard of the Lord,—benefactors to bless the 
world ? 

The parent is exceedingly unwise who seeks 
great things for his children ; because the great 
things are of little worth, they soon pass away. 
Mere worldly distinction and display, what a 
bubble! Then they endanger the soul. If the 
great things are sought, the good will be ne- 
glected. It is far better to adopt Christ’s order, 
and seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness. Let the parent be satisfied. Let him 
rejoice when these are obtained for his children. 
There can be no better wreath, no higher dis- 
tinction. Greatness without goodness is rather 
to be deprecated than desired. 

One other reflection enforces itself, namely, 
how sad is the end of a life of mere honor and 
pleasure! How dreadful the fall of those who 
plunge from the pinnacle of earthly distinction 
to the infamy of an eternal death! How dark 
the death-scene without religion! Says Wil- 
berforce in his journal, referring to Fox on his 
death-bed—«« Poor fellow, how melancholy his 
case! He has not one religious friend, or one 
who knows anything about it. How wonderful 
God's providences! How poor a master the 
world! He'no sooner grasps his long-sought 
object than it shows itself a bubble, and he is 
forced to give it up. Subsequently he adds: 
«So poor Fox is gone at last. I am more 
affected by it than I thought I should be. How 
speedily has he followed his great rival!” This 
was in June, 1806. Pitt died only the February 
before, and he died of a broken heart. Though 
at the summit of human power and greatness, 
a favorite on the whole of king and people, he 
died of a broken heart. His last words were— 
«Oh, my country!” Truly, “ how poor a mas- 
ter is the world” How different the end of the 
Christian, “ Let me die the death of the right- 


$ eous, and let my last end be like his !” 
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THE ROSE. 


BY REV. F. C. WOODWORTH. 


[See Engraving. ] 


Or all the flowers with which a kind Provi- 
dence has decked the earth, the rose is perhaps 
the most beautiful, and certainly none is so 
much admired. The genus to which it belongs 
in botany is called Rosa, and it embraces a great 
number of species, most of which are indigenous 
_only on the eastérn continent. Under these 
species, there are not less than two thousand 
varieties ; and as varieties in plants are the re- 
“sult mainly of cultivation, the number is 
easing. It is stated in the Encyclopedia 
mericana, on what authority we are not in- 
med, that there are not above half a dozen 
pecies of the rose in the United States. The 
‘statement is incorrect. Modern botanists have 
enumerated some eighteen species, and ten of 
these we have seen. The most attractive of 
this number are the eglantine or sweet brier, in 
botany Rosa rubiginosa, and the wild rose, or 
Rosa pariofiora. There is also a beautiful spe- 
cies found only in the southern States, called 
the Cherokee rose, or Rosa variegata. The 
swamp rose, which sometimes grows to the 
height of six feet, is a very common species in 
the northern States. 
The engraving in the Magazine represents a 


Her luxuriant odors she spreads through the vale— 


variety of the Rosa centifolia. It is generally 
known by the name of the Moss Rose. The 
centifolia is a native of Asia, but was imported 
into Europe at a very early period, and it now 
embraces more thana hundred varieties, of which 
the moss rose is perhaps most generally admired. 
It has ever been an emblem of pure happiness, 
and thus represents true religion, from which 
alone joy and peace flow as a river. A distin- 
guished poet, with a happy allusion to the em- 
blem, has thus sung of this beautiful flower : 


“Oh, I love the sweet blooming, the pretty moss rose ; 
"Tis the type of true pleasure and perfected joy ; 
Oh, I envy each insect that dares to repose 
’Mid its leaves, or among its soft beauties to toy, 


“Tlove the sweet lily, so pure and so pale, 
With a bosom as fair as the uew-fallen snows ; 


Yet e’en she must yield to my pretty moss rose. 


“Qh, I love the gay heart’s-ease, and violet blue, 

The sun-flower, and blue-bell, each flowret that blows, 
The fir tree, the pine tree, acacia, and yew— 

Yet must they all yield to my pretty moss rose. 


“ Yes, I love my moss rose, for it ne’er had a thorn; 
*Tis a type of life’s pleasures, unmixed with its woes ; 

"Tis more gay and more bright than the opening morn— 
Yes, all things must yield to my pretty moss rose.” 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


“One family,—we dwell in him ; 
One church,—above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream— 
The narrow stream of death. 


“One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


Axout six years ago I was travelling on the 
borders of the Hudson, and on the most beauti- 
ful portion of that noble stream, where its wa- 
ters seem to rest against the highlands of Fish- 
kill and form the Newburgh Bay. I was riding 


on the western shore, dotted with elegant coun- ; 


try seats, and so elevated as to command a fine 
view of the opposite county of Dutchess. 
Passing a substantial mansion, I observed car- 


~enr 
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riages standing around the entrance, and a 
hearse that plainly indicated the occasion of the 
gathering. It was something more than curi- 
osity, it was the dictate of natural sympathy, 
that induced me to stop and mingle with the 
multitude. 

It was easy to learn from the first whom I 
addressed, that a young man, the son of parents 





, now advanced in life, was to be buried. The 
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clergyman in attendance was just closing his 
remarks when I stopped at the door, and after a 
short but eloquent pause in the services, for si- 
lence is always eloquent in the house of 
mourning, the afflicted father rose, and over- 
coming the emotion with which he struggled, 
spoke a few words to the friends that sur- 
rounded him. It was unusual, to me altoge- 
ther singular, for a parent thus to obtrude his 
grief upon the ear of the multitude, and the 
eflect was therefore, on my mind, unfavorable ; 
but a moment dispelled the feeling, as he spoke, 
not of his sorrows, but of the consolation which 
a kind Providence had mingled with the bitter- 
ness of his grief. He had a family of sons 
growing up around him, and, said he, “a few 
months ago one of them removed to the other 
side of the river, and resides on the shore in 
view of the spot where we are assembled. And 
now I find that my thoughts are over there far 
more frequently than they were before. I had 
friends there whom I loved, and I had an inter- 
est in the people, but I had no son there ; but 
since that child has been a resident beyond the 
river, my heart is there often and loves to be 
there. So it has been with me during the few 
days that have passed since this other son 
erossed the river of death and, as I trust, 
has entered into heaven. My thoughts are often 
there now. ‘True, I had friends there before, a 
Father there ; but I had nochild. Now I have 
an interest in heaven, such as I never felt till 
one of my own children went there to live !” 
It was a sweet thought. As I left the door 
and walked down the avenue, I looked across 
the water, and the fields in the freshness of 
opening spring were smiling in the rays of the 
declining sun, and it struck me that that must 
be a pleasant land in which to live, and a plea- 
sant spot for a father to look upon as the dwelling- 
place of his son. And then it was natural, at- 


ter what I had heard, to say: 


“ Sweet fields none the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


The attractions of heaven! Who, that has 
ever read, can forget the beauty of those con- 
ceptions with which the mind of Dr. Nevins 
was filled after his wife was taken to glory? 
We thought his mind was much on heaven be- 
fore. He often spoke of it and wrote of it ; but 
when one whom he loved so tenderly was intro- 
duced into its society, he thought there were 
attractions in heaven of which he had no pre- 
vious comprehension. He had such an interest 
in it as he had not felt till then. 


The husband of Wilberforce’s sister, in a let- ‘ 
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ter to that great and good man, years after her 
decease, speaks of the return of the day on 
which she entered heaven as a day of peculiar 
joy to the spirits that welcomed her to their bright 
company. He seemed to think that heaven 
must be a happier place for angels since one so 
lovely had joined them ; certainly he loved hea- 
ven more, and so must they. 

But there was something in the thought of 
the bereaved fether that had touched my heart, 
and made an impression not soon to be effaced. 
It was a similar thought that the Saviour gave 
to his disciples when he said, “I go to prepare 
a place for you, that where I am there ye may 
be also.” The thonght of re-union should com- 
fort them while asunder, and the fact that Jesus 
was in heaven should be its chief attraction. 
So to every believer the presence of Christ is the 
crowning glory of heaven, and not the least of 
its anticipated joys is the meeting of those who 
have gone before. 


“Oh, talk to me of heaven! Tlove 
To hear about my home above ; 
For there doth many a loved one dwell, 
In light and joy ineffable.” 


And though it is not to me a matter of the 
Jeast importance whether or not in that better 
world the friendships of earth will be renewed 
in the purity of holiness and the strength of 
immortality, yet it is a source of well-founded 
hope that love is the native element of heaven, 
and that attachments formed or reformed ticre 
will never be dissolved. 

“There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown ; 
A long eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone ; 


And faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to that glorious sphere.” 


So when the fond parent commits to the dust 
the ashes of a beloved child, he follows, by faith, 
his spirit ascending to the innumerable company 
of the redeemed ; he enters with him into the 
enjoyments of angels and saints; he becomes 
more familiar with the delights of heaven ; in 
the midst of his daily cares, and especially 
when the calmness of evening settles on his 
dwelling, his heart wanders from earth and is at 
; home with his child in glory. The parent is 


$ thus drawn upward, and the ties that fastened 


him to earth are weakened. He finds it good to 
be afflicted, and while one he loves so tenderly 
> is there, he is ready to sing— 


“ Oh weep not for the friends that pass 
Into the lonesome grave, 
As breezes sweep the withered grass 
a Along the restless wave : . 
‘or though thy pleasures may depart, 
And darksome days be given, 





And lonely though on earth thou art, 
Yet bliss awaits the holy heart 
hen friends rejoin in heaven.” 
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GENEVA. 


BY REV. ROBERT BAIRD. 


Tue view of Geneva and the country surround- 
ing it, obtained from the summit of one of the 
neighboring mountains, is of surpassing beauty. 
The fertile plain, cultivated in every part, and 
crossed by the winding Rhone, with that beauti- 
ful expanse of water, which poets have sung 
and philosophers praised, and the distant towns 
and villages with which those fields and the 
shores of that lake are studded,—are contrasted 
with the magnificence of the huge Alps, which 
appear like heavy clouds behind, with their 
peaks, their glaciers, and, highest of all, the 
snow-clad Mont Blanc. 

The city of Geneva is situated in the midst of 
the valley which is bounded on one side by the 
regular range of the Juras, and on the other by 
the Alps. It stands at one end of Lake Leman, 
and is traversed by the Rhone. It is of very 
ancient history, being mentioned by Cesar in his 
commentaries, as “ the extreme city of the Al- 
lobroges, and the nearest to the Helvetian terri- 
tory.” Throughout the middle ages, it was 
generally an Imperial city, forming part of the 
Germanic Empire ; but, at the epoch of the Re- 
formation, it was a free town. It was more 
than once besieged by the Duke of Savoy, but 
was rescued by the Bernese, who sent their 
forces to aid it. As the refuge of Protestants 
from France, and other countries, and the centre 
of the French Reformation, it has since become 
so famous as to receive the title of “ Protestant 
Rome.” It preserved its independence, though 
its territory was restricted to the city itself, till 
the year 1798, when it was annexed, together 
with a great part of Switzerland, to France. By 
the treaty of Vienna, in 1814, a small territory 
surrounding it, partly French and partly Savoy- 
ard, was given to it, and it was joined to the 
Confederation of Switzerland, of which it till 
then had formed no part, under the name of the 
City and Canton of Geneva. Its government, 
of republican form, is composed principally of 
two Councils, the greater and smaller. It has 
recently undergone some slight revolutions, and 
its constitution has been remodeled. The arms 
of the city represent the half of an eagle, with a 
key, and this inscription : « Post tenebras lux ;” 
(after darkness, light.) 

By the augmentation of its territory, a great 
number of Roman Catholics were added to its 
population ; and, of the 60,000 which the Can- 
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ton and City now contain, about 36,000 are 
Protestants, and 24,000 Catholics.* The reli- 
gion of the State is nominally Protestant; but 
it has degenerated from the doctrines bequeath- 
ed to it by Calvin, Tarel, and other Reformers, 
into Socinianism. There are, however, several 
faithful pastors connected with the state; but 
it is to the dissenting Church of Geneva that 
such men as Merle d’Aubigné, Gaussen, Malan, 
and other distinguished theologians belong. 

Geneva is situated on both sides of the Rhone, 
just where it issues from the Lake Leman, 
as well as on an island in that river. On one 
side it is bordered by the Lake ; and the others 
are surrounded by double ramparts and ditches, 
which have been converted into beautiful pro- 
menades and gardens. The most wealthy and 
populous part of the city is on the southern 
side. There, on the brow of a hill, stands the 
fine old Cathedral, in which Calvin preached ; 
and there part of his pulpit is still preserved. 
The dwelling of this great Reformer is still 
pointed out; but his grave is unknown and un- 
distinguished, in the cemetery. 

The city possesses, among other interesting 
buildings, an excellent public library, contain- 
ing, with a great number of rare books, an in- 
valuable collection of ancient manuscripts. 


. There are many volumes of manuscripts and 


autographs of the great Reformers. The Gal- 
lery of Paintings is very interesting and precious ; 
in it may be found many masterpieces of the 
Genevese artists, some of whom are quite dis- 
tinguished. The Botanical Gardens are exten- 
sive, and were laid out under the supervision 
of celebrated botanists. 

The environs of Geneva have become cele- 
brated as the retreats of some of the greatest 
writers, philosophers and naturalists, that Eu- 
‘rope has producedy The names of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, Necker, De Stael, Byron, 
De Saussure, De Candolles, Sismondi, and 
others, have rendered famous the villas and 
villages which are seen on every side. One of 
the most celebrated of these, the Chatean of 
Voltaire, at Ferney, is worthy of some notice. 

The village of Ferney is situated at about 
three miles from the gate of Geneva, on the side 


* By far the greater part of the Catholics are in the 
Canton, not in the City proper, which contains but one 
Catholic church. 
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towards France. In the midst of a fine garden, 
with a magnificent prospect of the whole coun- 
try surrounding it, stands the dwelling of Vol- 
taire. Two rooms are still preserved as he left 
them: his parlor and bedroom. The despica- 
ble vanity of this great but corrupt man is dis- 
played in a miserable painting, hung over the 
door of his bedroom, and which was executed 
by his orders. It depicts him as presented by 
Henry IV. to Apollo, who places a crown upon 
his head ; fame is sounding his praises abroad, 
and demons are tormenting his enemies. His 
bedroom contains this inscription, written in 
large letters on the wall: «His heart is here, 
but his spirit is everywhere !” 

The authoress of “ Corinne,"—Madame de 
Stael, resided on the bank of the Lake; her 
grave is pointed out in the beautiful garden sur- 
rounding her chateau. The widow of one of 
her sons, the late Baron de Stael, occupies it at 
present. On the brow of a hill on the south 
side of the Lake, and about a mile from the city, 
is seen the Villa Diodati, Lord Byron’s home ; 
the scenery surrounding which he hasdescribed 
with the peculiar beauty of his verse. 

The society of Geneva is very delightful ; for 
the Genevese usually display all the frankness 
of the Swiss, and the vivacity of the French 
character; commonly mingled with a little 
national vanity, peculiar to themselves, and cer- 
tainly very pardonable. Education, among the 
lower classes, is pretty general; that is, with 
those who are of Genevese birth and extraction ; 
for, from the great immigration of ignorant 
Savoyards into the city and territory, a large 
portion of the laboring classes of the population 
have not even had the most common instruc- 
tion. The higher classes usually receive quite 
@ thorough education. The Academy, or, as 
we should call it, the University of the city, is 
an excellent institution; and generally a young 
man is there taught not only the classics 
» and various sciences, but one or more modern 
: languages besides his native French. 
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But by far the most interesting institution in ° 


Geneva, to one who takes a deep interest in the 
progress of true religion, is the new Theologi- 
cal School, at the head of which stands the 
celebrated Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, the eloquent au- 
. thor of « The Great Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century.” A brief notice of the circumstances 
' ‘which led to the opening of this School may not 
. be unacceptable to our readers. 
. About the middle of the last century, a spe- 
. ies of cold semi-Pelagian Christianity began to 
; saa glorious doctrines of the 
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Reformation in the Church of Geneva—a legi- 
timate fruit of its unhallowed alliance with the 
State. From that epoch till the end of that cen- 
tury, error gradually and steadily made progress, 
until, in the commencement of the present, the 
monstrous heresies of Arianism, Socinianism, 
and Rationalism, or Neology, became fully de- 
veloped and established. So great and so uni- 
versal was the declension from the truth that 
there was not, probably, one pastor in active 
service in the city or Canton, in the year 1817, 
who was sound in the faith. Great was the 
effect upon the spiritual interests of the Church, 
and upon the morals of the city, of this sad de- 
parture from the blessed doctrines of the Gospel. 
In 1817, it pleased God to bring Cesar Malan, 
and several other young men, to the knowledge 
of the truth. This was the commencement of 
the resuscitation of true religion which we now 
behold in that ancient city. Through the efforts 
of these men, two independent chapels were 
opened, one within the-city (in the Bourg-de- 
Four), and one without (at the Pré-? Evéque), 
in which the doctrines of pure and.primitive 
Christianity were proclaimed ; nor were they 
proclaimed in vain. Since that time it has 
pleased God to raise up a few faithful ministers 
in the National Church of Geneva, most of 
whom, such as Diodati, Duby, Barde, remain 
in it. One, however, of the most distinguished 
was expelled from it about fifteen years ago: 
this is the celebrated and excellent Dr. Gaussen. 
To his deposition, the new Theological School 
owes its existence ; for upon its occurrence, 
some wealthy and pious laymen in that city, 
seeing no security for evangelical religion in the 
Established Church, resolved to found an Evan- 
gelical Society, for promoting the truth, upon 
the voluntary principle, both in their midst and 
vicinity, and also in France. This Society was 
formed in 1831. One of its first enterprises was 
the founding of a Theological Seminary. This 
was absolutely necessary, inasmuch as the men 
who sit in Calvin’s seat in the Genevan Syna- 
gogue, have, each in his own way, departed 
from the faith that saves. The first two Pro- 
fessors who were appointed in this new Insti- 
tution were Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, a native of 
that city, but who had been residing five or six 
years in Hamburg, and five or six at Brussels, 
whence the Belgian Revolution had driven him, 
and M. Gaussen, of whom we have just spoken. 
Almost at the same time, the late lamented 
Steiger, the friend and pupil of Tholuck, was 
appointed, in the department of Biblical litera- 
ture. A few years ago, the Theological Faculty 
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of this Institution was strengthened by the ad- 
dition of Messrs. La Harpe and Pilet, It is now 
composed of four able men, who fill, with dis- 
tinguished zeal and talent, the departments of 
Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and Pastoral 
Care 


From small beginnings, this Theological 
School has attained very considerable import- 
ance. The present number of its students is 
about forty-five. It has already sent forth a 
nuinber of excellent preachers, who are laboring 
mostly in France and Switzerland, | The cele- 
brated Haeverni¢k, now a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Koenigsberg, Prussia, and who, it is 
supposed, will take the place of the late distin- 
guished Gesenius, at Halle, was, for a while, a 
student in this Institution. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that although 
the city, within the walls, owing to its streets 
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being very narrow, and its very high houses 
(all built of stone), cannot be said to be very 
pleasant, especially the older parts of it, nothing 
can exceed the amenity of the environs. Innu- 
merable villas and gardens are to be found on 
either side of the Rhone and Lake Leman. On 
this account, it is a place of resort, during the 
summer, to great numbers of strangers, of which 
the English form by far the majority. 

By means of the three or four steamboats that 
ply on the lake, as well as by the “ diligences” 
which run on the fine roads that border that beau- 
tiful sheet of water, delightful excursions may 
be daily made up to Coppet, Rolles, Lausanne, 
Vevay, and Villeneuve, at the head of the lake. 
Near the last-named place stands the celebrated 
Castle of Chillon, of which we may speak at 
another time. 


NOVEL WRITERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BY M. M. BACKUS. 


CurisTopHER Martin Wieianp wrote himself 
into a reputation by a novel, which he called 
Agathon : and although he christened it with so 
good-omened a title, and said many good things 
in the course of his production, he administered 
stimulus rather than catharticon to the sensuality 
of his readers, He interspersed his feeble de- 
nunciations of vice with such glowing descrip- 
tive tints of its alluring scenes, that his au- 
dience turned their steps forthwith to those the- 
atres, whence lessons of virtue were supposed 
to be learned by gazing upon the unveiled de- 
formities of sin. An anatomy of the character of 
the popular novels of our own day would be inju- 
rious in the same form, if the anatomy presented 
prominent beauties enough to counteract the 
more offensive portions of the skeleton. In 
this, however, the artist is as culpable as the 
subject of his pencil. Wieland wanted money 
for his pleasures, and money was ready for fas- 
cinating pictures of scenes, in which a voluptu- 
ary rejoiced to revel. Callow debauchees 
bought Agathon: that was to Wieland a sub- 
stantial recompense. Reviewers praised its flip- 
pant wit, its brilliant fancy, and its endless va- 
riety: that was capital for future trade. With 
hard money in his purse-nettings, and a flood- 
tide popularity to bear him up, he might laugh 
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to scorn the stereotyped dullness of moralists ; 
and he lived without fear or favor of them all. 
But Agathon has perished from the roll of 
readable novels: its place has been supplied 
with wit and fancy, and variety of a more pi- 
quant and seductive caste, in the presence of 
which even Agathon might blush for very 
shame. Novels have risen above the literary 
horizon, been put in circulation by moral men 
through a moral community, and introduced to 
our domestic circles—the very contact of which 
Wieland would have avoided as the plague. 
But such is the innate tendency of the novel— 
it is earthy, downwards, grovelling. The crea- 
tures of God, as all naturalists discover, strive to 
level upwards; and so manifestly is this design 
permeating the whole created system, that one 
monomaniac of natural science ventured to sug- 
gest that man was originally a shell-fish, and 
had passed through every stage of the animated 
creation, till he was finally developed into a 
man, But the creatures of man have a reverse 
tendency: they level downwards by essential 
gravity, and seek the lowest grades of organism. 
Already the novel has degenerated from its 
primitive purity, and become the lowest and 
vilest of the dregs of the intellectual creation. 
Its primitive purity! Nay, we tripped there: 
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for, although the true novel is of modern date, 
its first rude progenitor was an offspring of ini- 
quity, and the impurities of the original blood 
are constantly appearing in the tetters and 
blotches upon the features of its legitimate 
children. 

The Greeks made the first attempt at a novel ; 
but their productions were flat, shabby, vulgar 
affairs, and the imagination can hardly conceive 
of more insipidly loathsome sentiments, than 
Daphnis and Chloe are made to entertain and 
utter of the passions and motives of the human 
heart. The Romans, thanks to their severe so- 
briety, were never guilty of an effort tocast their 
passions in a fictitious mould. Then came the 
Troubadours, thrumming amorous ditties under 
balconies by mocnlight, and dancing attendance 
upon lovesick, enervated dames for their daily 
bread. In their hands they grasped all the ma- 
terials of the novel, but few among them had 
the patience to write a volume, where a ballad 
of a dozen stanzas would secure the expected 
praise and douceur ; and none had the self-denial 
to read a volume, when a few moments’ audi- 
ence to the notes of the guitar, and the flattery 
of astarving minnesinger was sufficient to satisfy 
the cravings of passion, and keep alive the 
formal glare and hollow hauteur of chivalry. 
From the Troubadours to the French school of 
Madame Scuderi, and the English school of 
Richardson, is but a single step: and though we 
are thus introduced to stiff and lifeless masses, 
we discover the same clay and the same corrupt- 
ing ingredients. The English character divided 
the stream which thus re-appeared from its sub- 
terranean passages, into two channels, the one 
of which followed the course of history and the 
past, and the other that of domestic scenes and 
the present. Scott has his thousand imitators 
in the former, and Fielding his endless copyists 
in the latter. The French character is uniform 
only in the matter of ceaseless change ; airy, 
frivolous, epigrammatic, and mock-heroic, the 
French novel skims the very uppermost stratum 
of society, just dipping the tips of its wings 
upon the stagnant and miasmatic surface. But 
we are outrunning our subject. 

A novel, purely and legitimately such, baf- 
fles description. It borrows so much from 
poetry, history, and the actual of life, which is 
not its own, and borrows it only to corrupt, that 
a strict definition will fail to include all that 
may and does enter into its composition : and it 
is so diversified by national propensities and 
customs, that a loose definition would comprise 
every department of belles-lettres. Philosophy 
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in Jean Paul, voluptuous sentimentalism 
and Spinosism in Géthe, and mesmerism in 


$ Jung; infidelity in Voltaire, superstitious deism 


in Rousseau, classical criticism and poetry in 
Madame de Staél, bagatelle in Balzac, and the 
Munchausenism of cut-throats in Sue ; history 
in Scott, graceful villany in Bulwer, charitable 
sympathy in Dickens, with a pertness, as recent 
events have shown, full as effective for niggard- 
ly as for humane objects, not to carry the dis- 
section through our own land, all unite, or 
may unite in the composition of the novel; 
but in addition to these admissible ingredients 
it has certain qualities, which are found to be 
its universal accompaniments. Upon the nega- 
tive side, then, which may pass in review first, 
a novel must proscribe religion ; and by religion 
we understand a garment of vital godliness, 
worth a man’s wearing before his fellow crea- 
tures in honor of his Maker. 

The religion of the Waverly novels—and we 
designedly take the best—is that of asceticism, 
intriguing in the cabinet, or pandering in the by- 
ways; of hypocrisy disgracing the Christian 
name with vices of every hue; or finally of 
passive, simple, good-for-nothing good-nature, 
which doles out a sentimental charity, that 
would be ridiculous for a sane man or woman 
to practise. The religion of a manly, well edu- 
cated, well-directed, well-proportioned charac- 
ter—such an one as would honor its possessor 
—such an one as we may meet every day of 
our life—active, intelligent, planning, directing, 
and constituting the very nerve and sinew of 
society, is not discoverable upon Scott’s pages. 
His devotional temperament has been proudly 
claimed upon the evidence of such casual lyrics 
as “ The Day of Judgment ;” but we have ne- 
ver discovered upon his pages any tokens of even 
charity for sincere religionists, and every one 
has certainly discovered symptoms of irrever- 
ence in the caricatures, which uniformly set off 
the peculiarities of the religious fervor of the 
Scotch. Did no better piety exist in the High- 
lands? Were there no nobler exemplifications 
of Christianity, even in a barbarous age, either 
north or south of the Tweed? Yes; but there 
was an insuperable objection to the admission 
of such personages upon the same stage with 
the fulsome, selfish, swaggering chivalry of the 
medieval era. They were clothed with a cha- 
racter that would not amalgamate ; it lacked 
flexibility to yield to caricature, and it lacked 
the propensities of the fool to be wheedled by 
the flimsy artifices of chivalrous and legitima- 
tized villains : therefore, religion was proscrib- 
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ed without benefit of clergy, or at least forbid- 
den to appear, except under a veil of diseased sen- 
timentalism, to cover those brilliant colors which 
would cast a dimness over the tawdry nobility 
of semi-Quixotic character. We have selected 
the purest, and the best of modern novelists, 
and if such be the case with the chief, how is 
it with the retainers of the camp? 

Again; the novel discards the useful and 
practical of life. It is a common mistake to 
attribute the success of some modern writers of 
fiction to felicitous limnings of domestic or vul- 
gar scenes: it is the wit and oddity of exagger- 
ation, that imparts to them animation and zest, 
which the art of the writer contrives to keep in 
that state of pendulous equilibrium between de- 
sire and gratification, most favorable to the 
securing of his own purposes. 

Rejecting, then, these essential elements of 
our being, the novel universally builds up its 
sovereignty by appeals to the more grovelling 
and assailable passions of the heart. It makes 
overtures to vanity, mawkish or infuriate love, 
malignity, and our propensity to the marvellous ; 
it decorates these passions with every variety 
of dress, but a natural one, colors them like 
anything but life, and presents them under 
every phase, but the one that is visible to com- 
mon optics. Always in a tempest, and a flutter, 
straining, tugging, and bracing up the intellec- 
tual powers to some novel conceit, or some un- 
heard-of coincidence and catastrophe, which may 
without inconvenience lack all the interest and 
probability of real life. To do this successfully 
the author must frequently consult the land- 
scape he would delineate ; associate with the 
characters, to whom he assigns the honors of 
heroes ; eat the viands they eat, drink from the 
bow! they use in their libations, seek the haunts 
to which they are driven, taste the pleasures 
they exult in, and make himself one with the 
dramatis persone of his subject. This has been 
done and is even now in process of repetition ; 
and like the proverb “set a thief to catch a 
thief,” you must make a villain to describe one. 
It requires no effort on the part of minds of a 
certain calibre and frame to pay that tribute of 
degradation and servitude for their capital. The 
roué, the enthusiast, and the fool are charac- 
ters formed with remarkable facility ; and the 
vast ocean of letters is constantly flinging to its 
surface bubbles and refuse enough to perpetuate 
the race. A little learning, a well practised 
wit, without study and without design, are all 
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spontaneous growth, and strengthen into man- 
hood with use and activity. 

We need not at present diverge into a dis- 
quisition upon the proper uses of fiction; nor 
even point out the broad interval which sepa- 
rates the tales of Hannah More from the ordi- 
nary novel, and the fictions of Scott from the 
exaggerations of Sue. Their dissimilarity is too 
obvious to require such a modification of our 
statements, as will exempt the former from the 
ban, under which the latter justly fall. The 
entire object is dissimilar, the minor plots have 
another aim, and the spirit of the language and 
sentiment is as different as the upper air from 
the exhalation of a marsh. The legitimate 
modern novel is a moral distortion: an arbitrary 
concatenation of busy, exciting scenes, adjusted 
by the rules of plot and complot, to inebriate 
the baser passions, and keep up a delirium of 
empty excitement. It is like dainty viands, 
destined to gratify an animal appetite, and to 
‘ perish with the usage: to be devoured with 
the voracity of a gourmand and to be remember- 
ed only for the qualms, which the revulsion of 
the surfeit causes, and exacts as the penalty of 
an abused economy. Thescenes which promise 
fairest to whet and gratify this artificial excite- 
ment, are those,in which common sense and 
common life have the least to do: the plots 
which perform the most service are those in 
which few men are witlings enough to be ac- 
complices ; the objects which interest most are 
those on which no man would throw away his 
hours either out of friendship or self-love. A 
genuine modern novel is a species of intellectual 
distillery, hot with fermentation and decompo- 
sition: it lives upon the disorder it creates: it 
fattens on the intellectual poverty of those, who 
draw nigh unto its intoxicating cup. The 
strongholds of fiction upon its devotees are the 
ulcers it engenders upon the literary stomach : 
and the potence of its sway is exemplified in the 
delirium tremens with which it hurries many of 
its votaries into an immature grave. This is no 
exaggeration. Gothe’s Werther, and Ottilie, 
can count their converts and disciples in sui- 
cides ; and suicides, too, among the noble, the 
learned, and the affluent in life. And if fiction 
can bring such strong delusion over man that 
the spirit can be nerved by its influence to the 
last reckless act of cowardice and high crime, 
we need not stay to question its power in al- 
luring men to the minor peccadillos, which fill 
up the picture of human infamy. 

The habitual use of the stimulus of fiction is 
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always enervating to the intellect, as that of 


alcohol is to the physical system. It operates 
to gradually contract the mental powers within 
a certain field of exercise, and divest them of that 
vigor and strength, which are requisite for the 
acquisition and enjoyment of valuable know- 
ledge. A propensity to novel reading is a state 
of intellectual debility and megrim. It is dissi- 
pating, also, to the mozal principles and cha- 
racter, introducing confusion into any system 
of ethics, and discrepancies into any course of 
conduct. It blunts the sensibilities, and deceives 
the votary with the substitution of a false edge, 
which will endure no service. We have heard 
even Christian men account for the influence of 
the novel by the dreamy theory that fiction is a 
reaching forth unto the first estate from which 
man has fallen—an effort of the soul to picture 
’ to itself the purity and happiness which once 
attended our first parents in paradise. Nothing 
so effectually blinds the moral vision, as a con- 
templation of ‘the original dignity of human 
nature. “ We are His offspring,” sang one of 
the poets, and Paul confirmed the truth of the 
saying. But our Saviour also said of others, 
«Ye are of your father the devil.” If, then, 
the theory must stand, that fiction is a foretaste 
of eternity, the question still reeurs—of what 
eternity? And if the tree shall be known by 
its fruit, we shall have no difficulty in deter- 
mining the parentage of modern fiction. 

In addition, however, to all these natural 
infirmities of fictitious composition, others of a 
darker and a deadlier character have, of late 
years, been introduced, to poison the streams of 
moral life; we allude, of course, to the garbage 
of French novels, which is exhaling its pesti- 
ferous odors over the fair and fruitful fields of 
our land. The literary character of these pro- 
ductions, like the moral character of their au- 
thors, may be unimpeachable in a court of cri- 
ticism or justice ; but there is an air of the care- 
less voluptuary attending both, which renders 
their society and communion repulsive. We are 
in the presence of finished villany, wh‘ch cir- 
cumstances alone restrain from the crimes on 
which its fancy dwells ; which can reapa richer 
reward by describing than by playing the brigand ; 
which can cater to every vicious passion in 
others, and thus secure the means of cultivating 
its own base appetites. Being in such society, 
we find debauchery deified, and crime portrayed 
as. species of school for the education of beauty 
and virtue. We have passion held up as the 
crowning charm of an angel; riot, as the con- 
dition of social happiness ; sin, as a misfortune 
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which never entails its ills upon its offspring ; 
monsters, as the universal specimens of the hu- 
man species; intrigue, violence, and wantonness, 
as the sole employments of human activity. A 
drama of crime, in which the actors are never 
villains enough to excite our disgust, and only 
virtuous when they are fools. We have the 
most degrading circumstances of life collected 
into a solid mass, and fused in the crucible of a 
lascivious infidelity; we have these materials 
arranged and adorned by a genius, tossing under 
the feverish spasms of its diseased fancy, till 
the putrifying collection has been surcharged 
with suitable medicaments, and the fetid odor of 
vice drowned by the fumes of incense. Moulded 
into organic shape, it appears a stripling cherub, 
with a coronet surmounting his flowing locks, 
borne aloft upon the party-colored wings of 
fancy, and waving a silver wand to guide its 
magic steps. It issin clothed in the white robes 
of virtue, deism consecrated as our holy faith, 
and the spasmodic palpitations of lust adored as 
the end and aim of our being. 

Strange to record, while there are none so 
poor as to do reverence to this living monster, 
there are thousands who are standing on tiptoe 
to commune with him under the concealment of 
his mask ; while few would, in real life, either 
associate with, orgive countenance to such patch- 
works of crime, there are multitudes seeking 
such scenes under the disguise of literary condi- 
ments. Eugene Sue’s most impure conceptions 
are laid upon the drawing-room table, where Sue, 
in his cleanliest attire and most sober mood, 
would be turned from the door; and Christiana 
men and Christian presses have entered into a 
competition who shall scatter the most of those 
principles, which they profess to abhor, and 
give the widest popularity to those mysteries of 
iniquity, which they have pledged their highest 
hopes and their sacred honor to oppose with all 
the weapons which God may place in their 
hands. The ingenuity of man can find apologies 
for almost every degree of crime, and can even 
metamorphose idolatry into religion, intoxication 
into temperance, and blasphemy into prayer. 
But if anything deserves the highest reprebation 
of a moral community, it is the pliancy of that 
principle, which will not only allow evil to. be 
called good, but which, in the ardor of gain- 
getting and rivalry, practically confounds right 
and wrong, and teaches others, by the irresistible 
eloquence of example, to go and do likewise. 
Our presses have reached a fearful crisis in this 
high career of contributing to the diffusion of 
covert debauchery and infidelity ; the very ink 
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might blush red with shame for the tales it is 
constrained to tell ; the very paper might blacken 
with horror at the passions to which it is made 
to pander. Wherever the responsibility may 
fall—and we suppose each participator, before 
his fellow-men, will contrive to shuffle off the 
load and its consequent ills—the duty of every 
honest and principled man is clear enough ; to 
shut his shop and his purse against the infected 














merchandise, in order to confine the plague to 
the quarters from which it springs; and let it 
rage, if needs it must, within those circles whose 
interests and rivalry lead them to call it harm- 
less, and would gladly thank the bountiful Giver 
for an increase of their store, even if obtained at 
the price of the temporal and eternal ruin of His 
immortal creatures. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


One of the most interesting objects in the whole 
range of Natural History, is that which forms 
the subject of the present brief sketch. The 
principal characteristic of its structure, the deli- 
cate sails with which it ploughs the surface of 
the deep, and its habit of thus navigating the 
sea, have long been known, but for centuries, 
from the days of Pliny and Aristotle, the spe- 
cific character of the animal inhabiting the beau- 
tiful shell which bears its name, has been the 
subject of speculation and uncertain theory. Jt 
has been linked with the superstitious honors 
of mythology, has called forth the admiration 
and curiosity of every age, and has been made 
the model of the mariner, and the theme of the 
poet. As teaching one of the beautiful lessons 
to be learned by every one who breathes the 
spirit inspired by Nature’s loveliness, it has thus 
been referred to by Pope :— 
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‘*T hus then to man the voice of Nature spake— 
‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take ; 
Learn from the little Nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale!’ ” 


The genus Nextilas comprises many species, 
of which the Nautilus Pompilius is the promi- 
nent representative, but of which, however, un- 
til 1829, no living specimen had ever been cap- 
tured and described. The shells which beautify 
the sea-shore, and fill the ocean-caves with 
their infinite and often gorgeous and magnificent 
hues and varying forms, are all tenanted by 
some one individual of the great creation of sen- 
tient existences, by some one link in that chain 
of animated nature, which rises from materiality 
through a constant succession of innumerable 
forms and gradations, to the ideal and the spiritual. 

Perhaps a more appropriate description of the 
Nautilus cannot be given than in the words of 

/ Pliny, who thus speaks :— 
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«One of the greatest wonders in creation is a 
certain shell-fish, called by some the Nautilus, 
and by others Pompilius. When this extra- 
ordinary creature wishes to rise above the wa- 
ter, he turns upon his back, raises himself by 
little and little, and in order to swim with great- 
er facility, throws out all the water contained 
in his shell. His body being thus lightened, he 
lifts up his two foremost claws, or arms, and 
stretches out between them a fine membrane. 
This serves him for a sail above water, and 
with his other he works his way beneath it, 
directing his course with his tail, which serves 
the purpose of a helm. Thus he traverses the 
ocean like a ship in full sail; and if anything 
occurs to frighten him, he immediately filis his 
little shell with water in order to increase his 
weight, and betakes himself to his dwelling in 
the fathomless abyss.” 

The shell is divided by transverse plates, con- 
cave to the mouth of the shell, into a number 
of chambers through which, from the outerone, 
where the animal finally takes up his abode, a 
syphuncle or tube passes to the innermost and 
most minute. These chambers were formerly 
supposed, as is above stated by Pliny, to have 


been filled alternately with water and air, but 


Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater Treatise on 
Geology and Mineralogy, satisfactorily shows 
from the structure of the fossil Nautili, as well 
as from the known history and physiology of 
the living species, that it is filled with air alone. 
He gives it as his own opinion, that the cells 
are filled with air, and that the animal is fur- 
nished with a sac surrounding the heart which 
is filled with a pericardial fluid, the latter being 
alternately discharged into, or withdrawn from, 
the syphuncle or tube. When the arms are ex- 
panded the fluid remains in the pericardium or 
sac, and the pressure from the air in the cham- 
bers being thus removed, the specific gravity of 
the body and shell is diminished and it rises ; 
but when the body and arms are contracted, and 
drawn within the shell, the pericardium being 
compressed the fluid is again forced into the 
tube, the air is condensed, and the specific gra- 
vity or weight of the whole mass being increas- 
ed, it rapidly sinks to the depths beneath. 

This view of the uses of the tube and the 
general structure of the Nautilus, is perfectly 
consistent with the hydraulic principles involved 
in its physiological characteristics, and is fa- 
miliary illustrated by the philosophical toy 
which most, perhaps, are acquainted with, by 
which smal] water balloons and images are made 
to ascend and descend in a closely covered glass 
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jar, by pressing the elastic seal—the air in the 
image is compressed and it descends; on the 
pressure being removed the image follows the 
upward tendency of the diminished specific 
gravity. 

We are chiefly indebted to Prof. Owen, of 
England, for a full and definite description of 
the anatomy and physiology of this interesting 
animal. He was presented with a specimen 
captured by Mr. George Bennett, on the 24th of 
August, 1829, off the island of Erromanga, one 
of the New Hebrides’ group. This being pre- 
served in spirits, was made the subject of a 
minute account by Prof. Owen, published in 
1832, and has left nothing more to be desired 
than, as one author has observed, “ that some 
fortunate collector may speedily capture a male 
specimen, and put it into his skilful hands.” 

Without dwelling too long on the natural 
history of the Nautilus, the closing remarks of 
Dr. Buckland, on the Cephalopods, to which 
family this animal belongs, contain some beau- 
tiful thoughts, and forcibly present the great 
argument of design in the works of the Creator. 
“These beautiful arrangements are, and ever 
have been, subservient to a common object, viz., 
the construction of hydraulic instruments of 
essential importance in the economy of creatures 
destined to move sometimes at the bottom, and 
at other times upon or near the surface of the 
sea. The delicate adjustments whereby the 
same principle is extended through so many 
grades and modifications of a single type, show 
the uniform and constant agency of some con- 
trolling intelligence; and in searching for the 
origin of so much method and regularity amidst 
variety, the mind can only rest*when it has 
passed back through the subordinate series of 
second causes, to that great First Cause, which 
is found in the will and power of a common 
Creator.” r ' 

The cut at the head of this article represents 
the Argonauta, which has been separated from 
the chambered genus, and is so called from the 
Argonaute, who accompanied Jason in the voy- 
age of the Argo to Colchis, to recover the golden 
fleece. It is much more delicate than the Nau- 
tilus Pompilius, and from its remarkable thin- 
ness and brittleness, is called the Paper Nautilus. 
The safety with which these frail tenements of 
the insignificant,.but expert, mariner ride the 
sea, and the fagility with which he escapes to 
his dwelling inthe unfathomed deep, are beau- 
tifully set forth in the lines— 


The tender Nautilus, who steers his prow, 
The sea-born sailor of this shell canoe ; 
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The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, How oft the prosperous breeze we gladly keep, 
Seems far less fragile, and, a'as! more free; And ride the sea of life with gentle gale, 

He, when the lightning-winged tornadoes sweep Thoughtless that every moment it may fail ; 
The surf, is safe—his port is in the deep It will not always thus continue fair— 

And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind, Dangers approach where earthly pleasures hail, 
Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind !” And broken, wounded, leave us sinking there, 


The history of the Nautilus 1 the Down to the dark wild ocean caves of deep despair. 
thoughts which have found utterance in the 
following lines, and which differ from the 
others in their having reference to the moral of 
the lesson to be drawn from the peculiar habits 
of the Nautilus : 


The tiny sailor on the watery deep 
An emblem is of Man—with outspread sail, 


And yet the Nautilus, which seeks in time 

To flee from danger, when he sees it nigh, 

In submarine exploring finds the clime 

Effulgent with the beainings from on high ; 

*Tis thus with Man—would he as well rely 

On the sare guide of Truth when troubles rise, 

He, too, might pass away, anon to lie, 

Pure, perfect, full of God, beneath the skies, 
Where everlasting bliss shall roll its syinphonies. 
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THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE WORLD. 


Our periodical commences its existence near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Our earth 
has measured its circuit some four hundred 
times since types and presses have become the 
copyists of authors. The world is filled with 
books, and yet craving appetite continually cries, 
give, give. 

It is well in launching our bark on the wide 
sea, and in spreading our sails to catch the 
breeze of popular favor, to cast our eye over 
the earth and see where is the wide waste of 
waters, and where the shores, and what their 
moral products. 

In tracing back the history of the world, we 
seem to see the stream of time moving so pla- 


$ seems but a petrification of living actors. Again 
3 the beacon-fires of intellect are lighted up, and 
$ the horizon reflects far onward their brightness. 
; And yet again we see these fires dying away, 
¢ till scarcely a living warmth remains in their 
¢ embers, and not a gleam relieves the thick dark- 
ion 

; But these were not days of types and maga- 
; wines. 

; We cannot call back the ages which have 
; swallowed up the successive inhabitants of our 
; earth, or make light to shine on intellects long 
; since quenched in death. We deal, therefore, 
; with *he present and not with the past. And 
¢ we purpose to hold converse with those who 
cidly, that to the observer it appears to stand ; would prefer, if choice were theirs, to live in 
motionless within its banks, and again, rushing ; the present age, whatever its imperfections, to 
forward, foaming and fretting and roaring, as if ¢ having stood by the side of Alexander, when 
impatient to dash headlong into the distant ; the world was a bauble too small for his ambi- 
ocean. tion, or to have listened to Homer when his 
But to leave this figure, which already threat- $ song enlivened the feast, and waked the loud 
ens us with shipwreck, we look upon the world ; plaudit. 

in its past history, and find it sometimes, with The Londoner and the Parisian are each sure 
its nations and kingdoms, standing almost mo- ; that their respective cities are the centres of the 
tionless for ages, as if advance and retreat were ; world, or at least of all that is desirable on its 
both cut off, and change or modification un- ~ surface. We Americans are not reputed to be 
known. One king succeeds another, children { behind our neighbors across the ocean in that 
their fathers, and yet the history of one genera- 3 pleasing quality, vanity; why may not we then, 
tion needs scarce more than a change of dates 3 in this American metropolis, put in its claim to 
to make it fit the succeeding. Again there isa $ be regardedas the centre? Our sister cities, one 
movement—kingdom dashes against kingdom— } some hundred miles south-west, and another 
nations are swept away as by a whirlwind— { something more than twice as far in a contrary 
new cities erect their spites, and new empires direction, are brought so near our doors by the 
spring up as by enchantment. At times mind 3 help of steam, that if we were to claim them as 
unmoved in its even tenor stamps no impress suburbs, no great harm would be done, if we 
on successive ages—for genetations the world ? could but persuade them to look on themselves 
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in this light. But we choose to awaken no 
jealousies, and therefore give them leave to jog 
on in their own way, while we sit down here, 
to gather up monthly such ideas as shall help 
the thoughts of the thinking world into right 
channels. And from this point we look out to 
discover what are 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE WORLD. 


No age has gone before us more pregnant 
with changeful events. It is true that no sud- 
den moral revolution has in our time broken up, 
as by an electric shock, long settled habits of 
thought and action. The wars that for a quar- 
ter of a century made Europe a battle-field, and 
crowns and sceptres but ordinary playthings, 
have now for another quarter of a century 
hushed their clangor. But the energy infused 
into the public mind by these conflicts, has 
found other objects on which to expend itself. 
In former ages, wars might be succeeded by 
apathy, but the power of the press, the multi- 
plication of new inventions, and the increased 
means of intercommunication, bringing the in- 
habitants of the world into compact proximity, 
have kept every nerve of body and mind in 
activity. The increased attention to education 
and the diffusion of intelligence in a greater or 
less degree throughout Christendom, has given 
to popular opinion, even under the most despotic 
governments, a power which it has not had 
before. It is an experimental age—the leading 
tendency is to change. Antiquity is fast losing 
its power to command reverence, and both truth 
and error are subjected to the crucible of unre- 
stricted discussion. 

China, so long shut out from the rest of the 
world by her own exclusiveness, has had her 
barriers thrown down and the light of a differ- 
ent civilisation, and the improvements of modern 
times—the arts and manners of Europe and 
America,are breaking into her fastnesses, with 
all their vivifying and renovating influences. 
While we reprobate the war made on this 
ancient empire by Great Britain to force on her 
a trade ina vile and stupifying drug, we can have 
but one opinion as to the beneficial moral effect 
that will be the result. Nor are we prepared 
to say that it would have been either unjust or 
unwise for the nations of Europe to demand of 
her, a discharge of the social duties of neigh- 
borhood, to ask an abandonment of her isolation, 
and to require her to take her proper station in 
the community of nations. 
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every year extending. A guilty ambition and 
a mercenary spirit have been the incitements to 
many and wanton aggressions on the rights of 
independent nations there ; but yet both the na- 
tural consequence of throwing on those nations 
the light of modern civilisation—the opening a 
highway for Christianity and knowledge, and an 
overruling Providence which causes even the 
wickedness of men to work out its great and 
beneficent purposes, and will make this over- 
turning of ancient dynasties a rich blessing of 
many millions. 

We look again at Western Asia, and mission- 
aries from our own shores are silently diffusing 
the light of the gospel on regions long darkened 
by Mahomedan superstition. The steamer with 
its rapid movement breaks up the torpor of the 
Mussulman, and the habits on which ages had 
fixed their seal. 

Throughout Asia the inhabitants are awak- 
ing from the sleep of centuries. The first 
symptom of consciousness—the half-opened 
eye catches a glimpse of a new day, and, how- 
ever the dreamer may turn from side to side and 
court a drowsy insensibility, the time has past 
when sleep can close the eyelids. A new 
youth must succeed to dotard age; the birth- 
place of our fathers will be modernized ; 
our cousins of the family of Noah, despite 
themselves, from the effect of constant intercom- 
munication, will find themselves insensibly as- 
similating in thought, feeling and action with 
their distant relatives. The old stereotype 
plates, which, generation after generation, have 
fixed their impress on character, will be broken 
up. New thoughts, new impulses, the ener- 
gizing power of the Christian religion and the 
potency of European civilisation, will, in less 
than a century, work a total transformation of 
moral and physical character throughout the 
wide realms of Asia. ‘ 

In Africa there are changes, but yet a deep 
darkness broods over her arid plains, The 
missionary here and there has erected his tent, 
but the slaver yet frequents her shores, and will 
continue to do so, so long as a mart is found for 
human sinews, 

We cast our eyes over Europe, thickly stud- 
ded with cities, and planted with empires. The 
busy mart meeting the traveller’s gaze wherever 
he wanders ; the hum of business, untiring in- 
dustry, active enterprise, the haughtiness of 
wealth, the pride of birth, unrestricted power, 
the depths of poverty, the lowness of degra- 


The British power over wide and populous { dation; universities, and schools, and lyceums, 


regions of India is firmly established and is * 
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and learning, and debasement, and ignorance ; 
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all that ennobles, and all that degrades ; all that 
lifts the soul to heaven, or presses it down to 
hell ; all that is pure and holy, and all that is 
corrupt and devilish ; the beauty of gospel sim- 
plicity, and the deformity of superstition ; the 
crowned prince and the lazaroni beggar; the 
palace and the dungeon ; cold-hearted avarice and 
warm-hearted liberality ; whatever is high, and 
noble, and good, and whatever is low, and gro- 
velling, and wicked ; all are here, all side by 
side, and yet all in their far-off extremes. 

But throughout these busy nations there is 
an onward, upward progress. Authority in the 
schools is losing its power to guide. The 
claims of power are investigated with unaccus- 
tomed freedom in western Europe, and if in the 
eastern empires the people are yet forbidden to 
meddle with the affairs of state, the rapid dif- 
fusion of intelligence among all classes will 
soon give to the popular voice, whatever the 
form of government, or however unchanged in 
its theory, a controlling and resistless influence. 
A highly educated and intellectual people will 
be a well-governed people, for the very reason 
that no monarch can successfully war with a 
settled, enlightened, and united public opinion. 

Public opinion, in its controlling influence is, 
in one aspect, of modern date. In former days 
it only took the attitude of resistance. It op- 
posed itself to change, and, with sturdy immo- 
bility of purpose, resisted any attempted new 
order of things. It never went before the gov- 
ernment, and marked out its way, but followed 
after, with tardy and sullen reluctance; but 
now public opinion leads. The Autocrat of all 
the Russias, or the Kaisar of Austria, may well 
regard it as a power too strong for armies to 
cope with—as beyond the reach of cannon, of 
musket, or bayonet. 

However pliable it may be at times, and ready 
to take form and shape from a skilful hand, it 
has the rigidity of iron when opposed by the 
naked power of arbitrary will. 

This great moral power has its influence over 
a nation in its association with the family of 
nations, as well as over rulers. No intelligent 
people can endure to have the finger of scorn 
pointed at them, or fail to be affected by the 
opinion held of them by surrounding nations. 
Here is a safer, and more salutary arbitrament 
of national quarrels than the sword ; and as the 
one seems passing out of fashion in Christen- 
dom, we hope to see the other fully installed in 
its place. 

Throughout this most important portion of 
the globe, with the single exception of Turkey, 
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the Christian is the prevailing religion, and, like 
every religion, it has had a controlling, or at 
least, a modifying influence over the minds of 
the people, and over the institutions of the State. 
But for the most part, unhappily, the deadness 
of forms is where the vivifying influences of its 
spirituality should be felt. The Christian reli- 
gion, in its simplicity, takes direct hold on the 
heart, gives to conscience a sleepless activity, 
and rightly claims contro] over the outward act 
and the secret thought. The stereotype order 
of a ritual service, the stately ceremonial of 
canonical formalism, and a clerico-politico 
churchdom, must ever, in their very nature, 
interpose an impregnable barrier between the 
spiritual power of religion and the conscience. 
A mountain of polar ice might as well be ex- 
pected to give out vital heat, as the Christian 
religion, decked out in meretricious frippery, to 
awaken sincere repentance for sin, and an ear- 
nest desire for holiness of life. When rational 
piety exists in the midst of such systems, it has 
its being despite of them, and not by them. It 
catches no warmth from the garnished altar, 
but lit up from above, the fire burns in the heart 
despite the icy coldness of bleak and cheerless 
winter abroad. But there is the dawn of a better 
spiritual day. 

As we traverse these regions teeming with 
busy life, every spot has its history, every ham- 
let has been the scene of tragic events, every 
highway has been the path of armies; scarcely a 
town but has heard the roar of hostile cannon, 
scarcely a field that has not drunk blood, and 
witnessed the onset, the pursuing victor and the 
flying vanquished. Europe has been, indeed, 
the slaughter-house of nations. 

Here, near the western coast of Europe, is a 
little ishand—a bare speck on the map of our 
globe ; if suddenly sunk, it would scarce pro- 
duce a bubble on the surface of the sea. Yet 
this diminutive island—this speck in the wasie 
of waters—possesses an earthly ubiquity ; she 
is felt in every Cabinet of the civilized world. 
When Napoleon, in his mad ambition, strode 
over Europe, and crowned courtiers danced at- 
tendance in patient waiting in his ante-rooms, 
Great Britain stood unmoved, in proud and sturdy 
defiance. Her fleets sealed up his harbors, while 
every other nation was trembling at his yame. 
At the touch of her wand, his alliances were 
dissolved, and armies, as if starting out of the 
earth, stood in marshalled phalanxes against 
him. As if her very hills were gold, she took 
nations into her pay, and made her wealth the 
life-blood of concentrated opposition, and by its 
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means wheeled armies into line on a scale of 
operations which made Europe an arena for 
field exercise. 

This nation, loaded with debt, is the creditor 
of the world. Her national debt, enough to 
sink any other country, is a family matter—is 
but the accuinulated earnings of her own people. 


_ Her wealth is not in mines of precious metals, 


but in the more productive mines of active in- 
dustry, unequalled skill, indomitable persever- 
ance, and in a commerce that stretches itself into 
every part where human life exists. 

In moral influence the Anglo-Saxon race, in- 
cluding its offshoots on this side the Atlantic, 
stands unrivalled. The history of the world 
records nothing like it. In practical common 
sense, they are giants ; in the elements of their 
character there are a compass and a compact- 
ness—a fixedness of purpose, a concentrated 
energy,.that constitute resistless moral power. 

On this islet of the ocean wealth and poverty 
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exist in their farthest extremes. With a slavish 
deference to rank, there is mingled a sturdy in- 
dependence of thought, and withal an undoubt- 
ing conviction of the incontestable superiority 
cf their own nation, that makes the English 
people the proudest race of mortals on earth. 
Whatever her faults, or her defects of character, 
however, in a thousand instances, her power 
has been felt in unprovoked aggression ; and 
whatever spirit of aggrandizement has ruled 
her councils, yet to no nation or people has the 
world ever been equally indebted for the exten- 
sion of great moral and political principles of 
vital interest to human weal. 

We pause here. It was proper before taking 
a survey of this new continent, and more parti- 
cularly of our own cherished portion of it, to rest 
a moment on the shores of the fatherland; but 
before we pursue the survey here, we give our 
readers—what will probably be an agreeable 
licence—leave also to pause. 


’ 


THOUGHTS UPON THOUGHT. 


BY REV. SAMUEI IRENEUS PRIME. 


Here are some thoughts worth thinking of. 
They are borrowed for present use from a for- 
eign book. 

“It must be admitted, that the man must be 
master over his thoughts, or his thoughts will 
gain the mastery over him. True courage is 
proved by antagonism. Where there is no op- 
position, courage is not required—energies are 
enervated by inaction. The struggle and the con- 
flict invigorate every power. The palestra, and 
not the couch, is the nurse of mental greatness, 
Easy conquests acquire small glory. There 
are sham-fights on the arena of mind—petty 
skirmishes, in which both parties are agreed, 
before the battle, which is to conquer. Bad 
thoughts are no airy combatants, nor can a vic- 
tory over them be obtained on easy terms. Re- 
sistance, delayed or relaxed, weakens energy on 
one side, and imparts vigor to the other. De- 
cision and perseverance, are antagonists before 
whom the stoutest enemies must crouch and 
ultimately fall. But, if decision quail, and per- 
severance withdraw, they put the chaplet of 
victory within the opponent’s reach. The 
question to be determined here, is not, what is 
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the measure of mental strength an individual 
has at command, but, does he use it decidedly 
for the accomplishment of the desired object ? 
An infant's strength, decidedly and persevering- 
ly employed, may accomplish more than a 
giant's arm, fitfully and hesitatingly exerted. 
Continuous application accumulates force and 
achieves wonders. “A continual dropping 
wears away the stones.” The element prover- 
bial for its weakness—in its smallest divisible 
quantity constantly applied—perforates one of 
the hardest substances. This is the achievement 
of a small but concentrated power. And the 
man of very moderate mental strength, may, by 
decided and continued application, accomplish 
much more than the man of genius with his 
infrequent and fitful efforts. The very nature 
of the antagonist requires the exercise of this 
decisive perseverance. The subtlety, the rapidi- 
ty of thought, enhance the difficulty of exercis- 
ing over it a decisive control. That very accu- 
mulation of difficulty is an additional reason 
for an uncompromising decision. Remit atten- 
tion, and the difficulty becomes more formida- 
ble. Persevere, and the conflict is less diffi- 
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cult —the conquest more certain—and the prize 
nearer attainment. And the prize of sega 
over the thoughts is far more valuable, and 
more lasting in its result, than that in the Olym- 
pic games.” 

There is no mystery, no transcendentalism in 
these views, or in the words that clothe them. 
They are truths that every one whom God has 
endowed with an immortal mind should lay up 
and act upon. 

A very easy matter it is to forget the power 
within us, the mighty instrument for good or 
evil that works always, and though unseen is 
never unfelt. A man must master his own 
thoughts or they will master him. The wild 
imagination of the young, the reckless imagina- 
tion of the vicious, the dark tide of passion that 
swells in the bosom of the malignant, lead 
their several victims on to pleasure, sin and 
ruin, while a steady helm in the morning of 
their career would have guided them safely to 
honor and peace. 

Even in solitude, which some great men and 
some good men have thought favorable to the 
cultivation of virtue, the mind has sought out 
evil, and rioted in the indulgence of a depraved 
appetite, at the very hour when an external ob- 
server might have fancied that the soul was 
holding high and holy communion with spotless 
purity itself. The aspirations were after base 
and earthborn gratifications, while the eye and 
perhaps the lips were seeking for God, and the 
hallowed influences that gird the throne on 
which He reigns. 

Hence, in the very spring-time of the affec- 
tions, when the smile of beauty lures, and the 
blandishments of sin entice the feet astray, it is 
no small matter that the light-hearted youth is 
warned to set a guard over his soul; to put a 
chain and clog on his thoughts; to fasten his 
imagination upon those things that are lovely 
and pure and of good report, while he restrains 
his wanderings after the vanities that flatter to 
destroy. 

In Pearl street, New York, a young clerk, 
the son of pious and doating parents in Connec- 
ticut, entering upon business with bright hopes 
and no fears, was accustomed to dwell in secret 
upon the indulgences of which he had heard as 
congenial to the tastes of youtlr, and, although, 
among his companions he found no difficulty in 
denouncing vice and commending virtue, so that 
he was looked upon as one above suspicion, yet 
in the secret of his own unrenewed heart, there 
was a constant longing after sin, a longing that 


at last gained the victory, drove him upon the 
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outer verge of a vortex that caught him in its 
miemty whirl, and swallowing him, body and 

, in its remorseless and returnless depths. 
eer his friends dreamed that he was in dan- 
ger, his own heart had made a covenant with 
hell, and heaven had yielded him to his chosen 


He is not safe then who harbors a bad 
thought. Out of the heart comes death. Think 
of it, ye, who now drink iniquity like water ; 
who love to be esteemed as models by the ad- 
miring world, and applauded for excellences 
that ye do not possess, think that in your own 
bosom may be a fountain of pollution whose 
streams would make the earth a desert. Purify 
that fountain and have the blessed conscious- 

ness of being what you seem to be, of being 
loved in heaven as well as here. 

Great is the power of thought over one’s-self, 
great when from his mind it escapes in the form 
of words. It goes with the image of its author 
to stamp the same image on the minds perhaps 
of millions—of millions yet to live and yet to die. 
Somebody has spoken of thought moving around 
the earth unceasingly from mind to mind, wield- 
ing its circle daily, moving thousands and thou- 
sands whom its first projector never embraced 
within the sphere of his imaginings, until the 
whole race of civilized men are brought under 
its influence and impressed with its power. I 
would not ask that this shall be the actual result 
of a spoken word, in order to convince me that 
spoken words have power that no finite mind 
can estimate. Follow in the foul train of one 
of the obscene thoughts of the latest imported 
novel of the French school. See its effects in 
the snow-white breast of her whose hands 
tremble as her heart, never tainted with the 
thought before, now heaves with emotion as the 
thrilling passage comes beneath her languid eye ! 
The poison is at work; sweet it was to the 
taste, and'to be desired like the fruit that was 
first forbidden, but there is agony yet to come 
when the poison works, as it will, and the fair 
victim writhes under its power. Follow the 
same thought on and on from one heart to an- 
other, one family to another, one land to another, 
for oceans are no barriers, till millions of just 
such hosoms have been pierced, and the same 
virus has been planted, and the same winding- 
sheet has been woven around the deathless spirit. 

Thought, the image of its author! There is 
something in this worth looking at a moment. 
A bad man, like Bulwer or Sue, perpetuates 
himself by sending out his thoughts, the world 
over ; they are /ike him, and those who adopt 
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them become /ike him ; the image is in the soul, 
and the likeness speaks not to the outward eye, 
but is vivid to him who sees with him who 
sees within. And when the guilty author of 
these thoughts meets in the world of spirits 
those whom he has ruined by his licentious pen, 
may it not be one of the keenest tortures of that 
just doom that he meets his own image haunt- 
ing him, like ghosts of murdered friends, 
whichever way he turns his eyes in that dun- 
geon of despair? And if each lost spirit thus 
destroyed were armed with scorpions, and long 
eternity employed in scourging him who brought 
it there, justice would never suffer, though 
every stroke were laid in blood and fire. Nor 
would justice be reproached if those who aid in 
this work of ruin were doomed to bear a part 
of this fearful penalty. 
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These are the thoughts that nave forced them- 
selves on me from the stirring text which the 
book has given me. The application shall be 
short and to the point. I would go into every 
CurisTIAN Partor, and there whisper in the 
ear of every youth whose eye now rests on 
these lines, “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence.” ‘Think only of that which conscience 
commends. Commune only with those minds 
and those books whose soul is purity and 
whose lessons are truth. So shall the morn- 
ing of thy life be sweet as May, and the noon- 
tide of thy career be bright as summer, and the 
future that awaits thee pure as the breezes that 
fan the hill of heaven. For out of thy heart 
are the issues of life. 


MAY-DAY IN NEW YORK. 


“ Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and water bubble.” 


[ woutp write of the first of May in the good 
city of Gotham. But pens, ink, paper,—where 
are they to be found? Joyous May-day !— 
crowns, garlands, wreaths, sparkling eyes and 
happy faces—whither have they been banished ? 
All the fairy scenes of my youth—gone, gone. 
It is not enough that winter has held the earth 
in its grasp, till not a flower can be gathered 
from the fields to form a roseate crown. It is 
not enough that we are pent up amid bricks and 
mortar, and that no balmy air invites to the 
open plain; but home itself has no attractions. 
Home! Why the home of one-half of our 
population is in the streets—ourselvés and our 
household goods turned out, rain or shine, to 


find some new shelter. Our home last night in ; 


one place in the midst of direst confusion of 
carpets rolled up—dirt and dust—dishes packed 
in tubs and baskets—beds where we can catch 
them—to-night to be in confusion still worse 
confounded; and worse than all, having ex- 
changed our own dirt which we could endure 
because we knew how it came, for other people's 
dirt which we can no how abide. And we 
shall scold and berate the filthiness of the house 
we enter, while our successors, we are perfectly 
conscious, are declaring us the vilest house- 
keepers that ever lived under a metal roof. And 


to comfort us for the annoyance of the last 
night, and to prepare us to enjoy the coming 
evening, we see nothing the live-long day but 
carts, drays, wagons, hand-carts and hand-bar- 
rows, bearing from place to place the motley 
collections of every species of furniture that is 
doomed to seek a new resting place for the 


next twelve months—mothers scolding—child- 
ren crying—husbands fretting—draymen curs- ~ 


ing—crockery breaking—beds in the gutters— 
drawers tumbling from their places—-caps and 
laces stolen by the winds and worn by them in 
mockery of our griei—everything exposed to 
everybody’s gaze—and the very things which 
we would most carefully conceal from prying 
eyes placed by carmen in broadest light— our 
choice furniture tossed on at one door and 


rattled over the rough pavement to be tumbled 


off at another. Oh! oh! Where is the May- 
day of the poets? One of the fairy nine would 
not venture to perch on our highest steeple for 
a month after a Gotham May-day. 

But suppose the gude man has been so lucky 
as to take his house for another year—dreading 
the turmoil of a move, he has submitted to such 
exactions as his landlord may have made upon 
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him. He goes from home looking complacently | 


, on the troubles of his neighbors, and his heart 
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dancing at the thought of all the misery he is 
escaping. He returns at night rejoicing at the 
thought of his household all in quiet, and feel- 
ing that he will rest more sweetly at the very 
thought of his neighbors’ troubles. Alas, poor 
short-sighted man! He enters his dwelling— 
chairs are piled on chairs and tables on tables— 
carpets huddled into corners—dust darkening 
one room, and scrubbers drowning another, and 
white-washers besmearing a third—place of 
safety or chair to sit on there is none—wife or- 
dering—children running, and everything just 
where it never was before. In the bitterness 
of his heart he wishes himself a bachelor, and 
escapes into the back yard for breath. But here 
he finds his condition not at all bettered. He 








thought he saw everything that he had ever 
seen before piled up in the house—but in the 
yard it seems as if some evil demon had sud- 
denly turned everything that had ever been in 
the house out of doors. Unlucky being! He 
finds neither quiet nor resting-place on earth, 
and in his despair turns his eyes up to the moon 
riding so quietly in the heavens and looking as 
bright and calm and peaceful as if May-day 
with her was past. He wishes—and wishes, 
and wishes again that somebody would lend 
him a ladder to climb up to the good-natured 
planet, there to take up his abode, if he could 
only get some substantial office to insure him 
against the pains and terrors, not of a broken 
neck, but of May-days and house-cleaning. 





I woutp not love to die whete all 
Around me would the things recall 
Of human mould— 
Amid the ever-pressing throng 
That hastes ambitiously along 
For gold. 


T would not love to die, where death 
Is pictured with an icy wreath, 
Hateful and dread ; 
For I would take without a frown 
Its garland, and would calmly crown 
My head. 


I would not love to die, where they 
Will weep around my couch, and say: 
“ Adieu for ever!” 





For I would live in many a heart, 
From which no powerful sword or dart 
Could sever. 


O, I would love to die, where heav’n 
Is pure, at the approach of even; 
Where nature’s hand 
Is seen, and I could look above; 
And where my cheek with breath of love, 
Is fann’d. 


O, I would love to die, when flowers 

Are withering in their summer bowers; 
When leaves are flying; 

And roses fade in autumn’s clime; 

For even flowers have their time 


For dying. 
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HOME. 


BY THOMAS HASTINGS. 








1. What sight on earth more blissful Than that domestic scene, Where union pure and 


. —, 
2. There, discord is a _ stranger; , Strife can never come ; And many a fear and 


ws 


3. And there, how sweet and precious The grateful song to raise To Him so kind and 


peace - ful As sun-lit cloudsat e’en; Each kin-dred heart en - light - ens With 
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gra-cious, Who claims the high-est praise; With glad har-mo-nious voi - ces Pa- 
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many a heaven-born ray, That ever shines and brightens “ Unto the perfect 


. 
banished with their train, And converse pure and holy Ex-erts her gentle __ reign. 
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‘ rents and children join, While every heart rejoi - ces In blessings so di - vine. 
4. In such a habitation Affection’s voice to chide us . 
May we be ever found, Whene’er we go astry ; 
Where waters of salvation And merey’s hand to guide us 
In healing streams abound ; Along the narrow way. 
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dan - ger Are ex-iled from that home; While in-do-lence and fol - ly Are 
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